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THE STRIKE AGAIN 


And now it seems: that the Adamson law, en- 
acted to settle the threatened strike of railway 
trainmen, has, as was predicted, settled nothing. 
The railroads are filing suits in. the federal courts 
to enjoin the enforcement of the law and the train- 
men are again talking strike. If the law is held 
constitutional and an interpretation can be agreed 
on between the railroad officials and the trainmen 
—which now seems improbable—of course the law 
will operate and there will be no strike. If the 
law is held unconstitutional or if no agreement is 
reached as to interpretation, then the trainmen are 
expected to ask President Wilson to have another 
law enacted that will give them what they ask and 
what they thought they were getting—ten hours 
pay for eight hours work, but with no change in 
the hours of work. 

In the first place, it is doubtful if any such law 
can be enacted that will be constitutional. In the 
second place, it is doubtful whether President Wil- 
son will or can get such an enactment through. 
It is possible that with the election over and with 
the education he has received in regard to the prob- 
lems involved, he may not care to do it. Or if he 
does care to do it, it is quite likely that Congress 
—also because of the passing of the election and 
the acquirement of education—may not do his 
bidding. Then, the word is, the strike order will 
go into effect. | 

We should regret the serious transportation 
difficulties that would ensue with a strike, but we 
believe the strike would not be nearly so general 
as has been threatened. In any case, however, we 
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think a strike is to be ‘preferred to any such arbi- 
trary, unfair and uneconomic settlement as has 
been proposed. This thing of jamming a wage- 


increase law through Congress without any consid- 


eration or investigation merely in order to avert 
a strike, especially in view of the fact that the in- 
crease affects only a portion of railway employes 
of the class involved, and that the principle of ar- 
bitration is ignored, is a precedent worse, in the 
long run, than any strike can be. It could not be 
a permanent settlement and the issue might as well 
be fought now. 

Let us hope that the body of our subscribers 
will be able, as some individuals have not -been, to 


see that there is no politics in our attitude on this . 


question. It is an economic problem, but, like most 
economic problems, it cannot be discussed without 
treading on someone’s political toes. For our own 


part, our position would be the same were Hughes, , 


Roosevelt, Hanly or anybody else president of the 


United States and author of the arbitrary strike . 


settlement policy,-instead of Mr. Wilson. It is a 
bad policy. We hope the Adamson law will be 
overthrown and that no other law framed along 


similar lines and theories can be enacted. If there , 


is to be any legislation it should be for compulsory 
arbitration. : 


THE RETURN OF CARS 

It is being charged by shippers and by roads 
that are suffering from the failure of other roads 
to return cars that have been “stolen,” and it is 
apparently being admitted by other roads and as- 
sumed by students generally who are considering 
the question, that the carelessness of the carriers 
in observing their own rules for the return of cars 


. to owner lines is, if not the greatest cause of the 


present and similar car shortages in the-past, at 
least one of the chief causes. But is it? Presum- 
ably, whether on their own or foreign lines, all 
these freight cars are busy. They are not lying 
idle. And presumably, also, they are put into use 
with the least possible delay after being unloaded. 
How, then, would their return to owner lines, even 
though that return be called for by every consid- 
eration of fairness and even by law, operate to. re- 
duce the car shortage? Would it not even, per- 
haps, intensify that shortage through the fact that 
the empty movement of cars would be increased? 

We are not, in this, arguing against the enforce- 
ment of rules that require the prompt return of 
cars to owner lines. We think the carriers are 
woefully delinquent in not enforcing their own 
rules in this respect, and we think that if they can- 
not at once bring about such enforcement, or put 
into effect new rules that can be enforced, the mat- 
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ter should be taken out of their hands, if possible. 
The road that has a proper amount of equipment 
is entitled to use it in hauling freight on its own 
line and should not be compelled to furnish cars 
for other roads that, because of poverty or some 
other reason, do not supply themselves with neces- 
sary rolling stock. 

It is here—in the placing of responsibility where 
is belongs—that enforcement of car service rules 
for return of cars would ultimately operate to re- 
duce car shortage. If every road were compelled 
to return promptly to owner lines foreign cars on 
its own line, those roads that had the proper amount 
of equiprhent would benefit and those roads that 
had not the proper amount of equipment would 
suffer accordingly. This, of course, would operate 
to compel the roads that are improperly equipped 
- to improve their equipment. It might also, to some 
extent, operate to cause the well-equipped roads 
to reduce their equipment, but in the long run 
things would “even up” and the penalty—loss of 
businéss—would fall where it belonged. But to 
say that prompt return of cars to owner lines un- 
der the present or any car service rules would re- 
duce car shortage in any but the ultimate sense 
we have here pointed out, we believe, is a fallacy. 

If enforcement of the rules for the return of cars 
could be supplemented by some pooling arrange- 
ment that could be fairly and adequately adminis- 
tered, we should, perhaps, have the best scheme 
possible. The pooling should be in the hands of 
a representative and trustworthy committee. The 
objection to pooling is that it operates to relieve 
the poor or “sponging” line of responsibility and 
penalty for its lack of equipment and to place on 
the well-equipped line the burden of furnishing 
cars to others. But if this committee would assign 
cars in proportion to the amount of equipment 
owned by each line this objection could, perhaps, 
be overcome. Each road should at least be ex- 
pected to have equipment enough to take care of 
the normal tonnage originating on its line. -Then, 
in times of great stress like the present, this com- 
mittee might be trusted with a little more discre- 
tion in the distribution of cars. 

The problem is not simple and anything that 
might be suggested is open to criticism. But one 
thing is sure, we think—the simple enforcement of 
a rule. for prompt return of cars to owner lines will 
not cure the car shortage evil. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission seems to be going into the 
subject thoroughly and it will have another oppor- 
tunity to do so when it comes to consider the ap- 
plication for a suspension of the new demurrage 
tariffs. Out of it all we hope will come some solu- 
tion. There is always, in times of unusually heavy 
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freight movement, bound to be-some car shortage, 
for no plan can work with absolute efficiency and 
emergencies cannot always be foreseen. But these 
constantly recurring shortages that confront us 
whenever the line that marks the normal is crossed 
and that work such havoc to shipper, carrier and 
consumer alike, ought to be checked, in large 
measure. It is up to the railroads to work out a 
plan. If they cannot do it, it should be done for 
them, 


STATE COMMISSIONERS AND FEDERAL 
CONTROL 

It would seem that those who have assumed that 
the members of state commissions would oppose 
the proposal to substitute, where necessary to pro- 
mote fairness and efficiency, exclusive federal con- 
trol of railroads for the present dual system of 
state and federal control, knew whereof they spoke. 
They have been vindicated by the action of the 
National Association of Railway Commissioners, 
meeting in Washington this week. It-*is passing 
strange how men’s interests and their opinions 
coincide. 

President Robert R. Prentis, in his address to 
the convention, speaking on this matter, delivered 
himself of this lofty sentiment: “The determina- 
tion of this great question should not be based 
upon any mere local or selfish considerations, ‘or 
any mere insistence on states’ rights. It should 
be determined upon great, broad, general principles, 
looking only to the general welfare.” And then, 
without, presumably, anything but his knowledge 
of human nature to guide him as to the minds of 
the members he is addressing, he turns to them 
and tells them that the work of opposing before 
Congress the proposed change in the method of 
regulation, “is the work to which the present hour 
summons us.” 

He not only expresses his own opinion that the 
change would be bad, but he assumes throughout 
his speech that, of course, the members of the as- 
sociation think as he does—being state commis- 
sioners. To be sure, he seems to have been correct 
in his assumption, but is there anything in that 
assumption or in the proof that it was correct, to 
indicate that the problem has been approached 
“without selfish consideration” or on “broad, gen- 
eral principles looking only to the general welfare“? 
We think we shall have to say of Judge Prentis 
and his fellow commissioners just about what Judge 
Prentis says of Alfred P. Thom, railroad attorney, 
who advocates the change to exclusive federal con- 
trol: “I must, of course, examine his views, know- 
ing that he would not be human if they were not 
affected by his employment and his environment. 
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From these two biased views suppose we turn 
to the unbiased view—that of the so-called public 
—which is represented more or less satisfactorily 
by the independent press. Judge Prentis remarks, 
with a suspicion of inference that all is not quite 
nice, that the railroads have “enlisted” the support 
of a large number of newspapers and magazines 
in this matter. We know of no efforts at recruit- 
ing that have been made other than the circulation 
of literature and arguments, and to us it seems 
that the fact that so many newspapers and maga- 
zines are supporting the plan for exclusive federal 
control is pretty good praise for the plan. Their 
support is not because of any undue influence but 
rather because of the fact that Mr. Thom has 
pointed out thus: “We realize that unless we can 
present a plan that commends itself because it is 
best for the public interest, we shall have no stand- 
ing.” It is because the plan does commend itself 
as being in the public interest that it has obtained 


_ so much support, and for no other reason. And 


not only the public press but bodies of business 
men who have to pay the rates fixed by state or 
federal commission are endorsing the plan as in 
the interest of efficiency. Even the National In- 
dustrial Traffic League has endorsed the principle 
involved. ' Judge Prentis’ argument against it would 
be stronger if he would admit some of the short- 
comings of the dual system, which everybody 
knows. A mere insistence that there shall be no 
interference with the present plan without suggest- 
ing any cure for its known defects should not avail 


-much. 


Yet in one thing we wish to express agreement 
with Judge Prentis. That is in what he says as to 
regional commissions. Just as soon, he says, as 
the existing system of state commissions is torn 
down it is proposed to rebuild a hydra-headed bu- 
reau that will correspond, in many particulars, to the 
very organizations we now have. We think the plan 
of regional commissions suggested would be an im- 
provement in many respects over the present sys- 
tem of. regulation by states and federal govern- 
ment both, but we think it open to many of the 
objections that apply to that sysem. If there were 
no other way it might do, but the desired object 
can be accomplished without retaining this objec- 
tionable feature of localization and without thus 
complicating and delaying the procedure necessary 
to get a case through the Commission. 


~ 


POSITION OF THE SHIPPERS 

The National Industrial Traffic League, at its 
annual meeting last week, adopted a program of 
national legislation, .as elsewhere set out. It is for 
some things proposed and against others. On the 
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most important matter it had before it for ‘con- 
sideration in this connection, however, its utter- 
ance is more or less cryptic. It announced itself 
in favor of exclusive federal control of railroads, 
“provided it can be accomplished in a way which 
will permit the same degree of protection and ex- 
pedited attention to and speedy determination of 
wholly intrastate matters as now obtains.” In 
other words, the members are for federal control 
if their intrastate interests do not suffer thereby. 
The discussion was secret and so we do not know 
what consideration led to the adoption of such a 
resolution, but doubtless it was the feeling that 
some action on such an important question ought 
to be taken, coupled with a natural hesitancy on 
the part of many of those present to commit’ them- 
selves to a plan that might operate to their hurt 
in intrastate matters. So the result is a com- 
promise, and it means little. One is in favor of 
any principle—or at least not opposed to it—if its 
operation does him no harm. Besides, we do not 
see how, as a practical matter, one can tell whether 
exclusive federal control will permit: the same pro- 


‘tection and expedited attention to intrastate mat- 


ters that now obtain, until it is tried. It would 
depend on many things—principally on the views 
of members of the Commission when specific state 
matters were brought to their attention. No guar- 
antee could be offered in advance. 

Giving the pronouncement of the League its. 
most liberal interpretation, however, we suppose 
it is fair to say that it recognizes the excellence of 
the principle of exclusive federal control but fears. 
to endorse it without restriction lest someone’s 
wholly intrastate interests suffer in consequence of 
its adoption. To be frank, we believe that intra- 
state interests would be likely to suffer, at least 
at first, if a higher level of rates would be a cause 
of suffering, for we believe it is fair to say that 
in most states the level of intrastate rates is lower 
than that of corresponding interstate rates. We 
believe that in time this situation would take care 
of itself, provided the Commission were composed 
of the right kind of men, for it must be presumed 
that the railroads would not be allowed to make 
more money than they were justly entitled to 
make, and certainly the relief that would be afforded 
the carriers in other respects through a system of 
exclusive federal regulation might be expected to 
‘warrant a somewhat lower level of interstate rates. 
than now obtains. 

However this may be, it is the fairness and jus- 
tice of the principle of exclusive federal control 
and the certainty of increased efficiency that this. 
plan offers that ought to appeal for our support 
regardless of whether the result is higher or lower 
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state rates. But we suppose it is too much to 
expect that a body of men such as compose thé 
National Industrial Traffic League, with al] the 
varying business conditions that confront them, 
should decide a question of this sort on pure prin- 
ciple. Perhaps the resolution that was adopted is 
even better than might have been expected. It is 
an endorsement of the principle, ‘at least. 


The League is more outspoken in some of its 
other actions. For instance, it declares against any 
change in the law in regard to the suspension of 
tariffs. The railroads are proposing a limit of 
sixty days on suspensions, with a concession that 
in case the Commission afterwards finds the pro- 
posed advances were not justified, there shall be 
reparation to the shipper. Whether the League’s 
opposition to this proposal is warranted or not, it 
at least did not make the mistake of opposing it 
and at the same time advocating a change in the 
aw by which, in reparation cases, the reparation 
granted to the shipper shall date from the time the 
evidence was heard by the Commission. What is 
sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander. 


There is one point, by the way, in connection 
with this proposal to limit suspensions to sixty 
days and give reparation to the shipper if the ad- 
vances are afterwards not found justified, that we 
have not seen discussed. Where does the consumer 
come in? Suppose a case where an advanced rate, 
six months after the expiration of the sixty-day 
period, is found to be not justified. Reparation 
is granted to the shipper for the advance he has 
been paying for those six months. Does the con- 
sumer get any of it? He does not. It is simply 
a little piece of velvet for the shipper, who, pre- 
sumably, has been, in his charges to his customers, 
taking into consideration the increase in the 
freight rate. That is not an objection from the 
shipper’s point of view to the proposal of the car- 
riers, but it is, perhaps, an economic objection. 

We are glad to see that the League favors the 
enlargement of the Commission and its being 
authorized to subdivide its labors as proposed in 
the Adamson bill. We hope it will work for the 
enactment of this legislation at the coming short 
session of Congress, when, it now appears, the 
present administration will endeavor to get some 
things done before it loses control of the House 
next March. The Adamson bill should be passed 
at once without waiting for the result of the in- 
vestigation of regulation to be made by the New- 
lands committee. The outcome of the labors of 
that committee might be another reorganization of 
the Commission, but; even so, no harm will have 
been done by operating under the Adamson plan— 
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which is also the Commission plan—in the mean- 
time. The Commission needs relief at once. 

We are especially pleased that the League has 
come to the support of the shipper’s right of ap- 
peal. It appears to us that shippers have slept on 
their rights too long in this matter, and that even 
those who have admitted, theoretically, that the 
shipper should have the same right the carrier has 
in the matter of appealing from decisions of the 
Commission, have been lukewarm in their advocacy. 
It is a moral right that is being contended for and 
one that should be recognized in the law. It will 
not be so recognized unless those who are suffer- 
ing from the lack of its recognition get together 
and make themselves heard and felt. Perhaps, 
even if the railroads are successful in obtaining 
through this Newlands investigation some of the 
legislation they want that is distasteful to ship- 
pers, the latter may balance the scale by getting 
some of the things they want. At least they should 
try to get them. Certainly the right of appeal is 
one thing that cannot be fairly refused them. 


CONGRESS AND CAR SHORTAGE 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
A move to have the state commissioners ask Congress 
to empower the Interstate Commerce Commission to deal 
with car shortage questions was started, November 16, 
by Commissioner Aylesworth, of Colorado. He persuaded 
commissioners from Nebraska, Kansas, Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa, Washington and Oregon .to go into conference 
on the subject of car congestion, with a view to agreeing 
on a recommendation on that subject before the end of 
the annual meeting of the National Association of Rail- 
way Commissioners. The Colorado commissioner, in a 
few remarks, on November 15, called attention to the fact 
that the carriers have been diligent in presenting tariffs 
calling for higher demurrage charges, but that the state 
commissioners who have been hearing from shippers in 
thousands of telegrams and letters have done nothing. 
His idea was that Congress should authorize the Com- 
mission to make a distribution of owned and leased cars, 
whenever it found it necessary to take such steps to pre- 
vent such a condition as now exists. 


THE SHREVEPORT CASE 


(The Beaumont Enterprise) 

Those twin pests, the Mexican boll weevil and the 
Shreveport case, had an almost even start, but the weevil 
got far in the lead early in the race. Traveling toward 
the rising run, it crossed the Mississippi River and ven- 
tured far into the southeastern states, where it seemingly 
has established itself on a firm footing. For a long time 
the Shreveport case, under the name “Texarkana case,” 
was active only in the vicinity of the northeastern border 
of Texas. Eventually it spread to the west, until Dallas 
and Fort Worth were krought within the radius of its 
ravages. Then Shreveport annexed it and named it after 
itself, Texarkana having negelected to obtain a copyright. 
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Current Topics 
in Washington 


s 

Orders Without Hearings.—By 
throwing out the suggestion that the 
Commission be authorized, in its dis- 
cretion, to issue orders without hear- 
ings, in respect of the procession of 
cases that is continually passing be- 
fore the Commission wearing no new 
aspects, Chairman Meyer has started 
a discussion that is much like that 
concerning the relative merits of a 
republican form of government and 
an unlimitede monarchy. Those who have not taken 
kindly to the chairman’s suggestion direct attention to 
the fact that, with few exceptions, everybody admits that 
a benevolent despotism is better than a mediocre repub- 
lican government. The only division is as to what is a 
good despotism. It is the experience of attorneys who 
have tried to save the time of the Commission that they 
are apt to convey a wrong impression by their attempts 
to shorten the record. E. J. McVann is able to point to 
the fact that when he consented to a shoriening of the 
record in a case, that fact was used against him and 
his client in the opinion of the Commissian. Attorneys 
who make their briefs live up to the theory that a brief 
is a short summary of the things that might be said on 
a given side of a case, are not noted for winning a larger 
percentage of cases than those who proceed on the as- 
sumption that the way to sum up a case is to say about 
all that could be said, in the printed book, shortening the 
arguments, if necessary, but not the book.. Nearly every- 
one who has talked about the matter is willing to admit 
that much time.is taken with cases that look exactly like, 
in their essentials, other cases that have been de- 
cided by the Commission. No.client, however, is willing 
to say his case is like that of some other man. Few 
attorneys, either, are willing to say that, lest the Com- 
mission’s report show that there is a difference great 
enough to warrant it in coming to a different conclusion. 
Sometimes a case on which a hearing has been had is 
admitted to be controlled by the principles governing 
another case, and time- is saved in that way, but the 
number is so small as to be hardly worth mentioning. 
It is believed that Chairman’s Meyer’s plan, if incorpo- 
rated in a bill in Congress, would not skip easily into the 
law books. 











The Adamson Eight-Hour Wage Law.—Admitting that 
Jacob Dickinson, receiver for the Rock Island, Walker D. 
Hines, chairman of the executive committee of the Santa 
Fe, and H. L. Stone, general counsel for the Louisville 
& Nashville, are among the greatest lawyers in the coun- 
try in the service of the railroads, the “corner store” law- 
yers in Washington who think about such things wonder 
if those carriers were well advised when they went. into 
the courts with bills in equity asking them to say that 
the Adamson eight-hour wage law is unconstitutional. 
None of those who have commented on the suits begun 
by the railroads mentioned doubts the unconstitutionality 
of the statute. It gives itself away, so to speak, by de- 
claring that for the purpose of compensation eight hours 
shall be deemed a work day. All other statutes limiting 
the hours of work clearly set forth their purpose to be 
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the safeguarding of life and limb. But passing over that 
obvious point, the query is as to whether it would not 
have been better for the railroads if they had placed the 
burden of enforcing the law on the shoulders of the 
officials of the government and the railroad brotherhoods. 
It is suggested that they could easily do that by con- 
struing the statute to mean that every carrier can require 


every trainman to put in eight hours as a condition prece- ° 


dent to being paid the wage heretofore given him for 
eight or ten hours of work or the mileage held to be 
equivalent to a day’s work, and let the brotherhoods sue, 
if they think otherwise. According to early reports, the 
New York Central proposed to do that. The Pennsyl- 
vania was also reported as being about to follow this. 
lead. It is suspected that there is a lack of agreement 


' among the big carriers, and the filing of the suits by the 


L. -& N., the Santa Fe and the Rock Island is evidence 
of the disagreement among the railroad lawyers, not as. 
to the quality of the law, but as to the better way to have 
its unconstitutionality declared by the courts. 





Voters and the Railroad Strike.—After election it is 
easy to hear tales, which, if told before election day, 
might have created a considerable stir. One of the post- 
election stories is that fruit growers and farmers in the 
Northwest voted for President Wilson because, by means 
of the Adamson law, he averted the threatened strike 
and made it possible for them to get, their crops to mar- 
ket. Now that, there is the possibility of a strike on 
January 1 anyhow (because the railroads will not construe 
the law as the brotherhood chiefs desire it construed), the 
query is as to whether the men who work in shops and 
factories that will be closed because the coal supply has 
been shut off, will be thankful for the averting of the 
strike last summer. If the brotherhoods carry out the 
threat, reported to have been uttered by W. G. Lee, head 
of the trainmen, to call a strike if the railroads “evade” 
the Adamson law, it is a certainty that there will be 
a shortage of coal for industrial purposes. It is all the 
railroads can do now to keep the factories going. The 
Big Four had to take coal for its own use a few days ago. 
The law authorizes such conversion on the theory that 
the military roads and the mail routes must be kept open 
no matter who else suffers from lack of fuel. The great 
question is as to the amount of damage the railroad con- 
verting the coal must pay—whether it must pay only 
the market price of the fuel, or whether it must pay the 
losses directly traceable to the lack of fuel. Usually the 
carrier is able to settle with the owner by paying him 
the market price. The Illinois Central in one case is 
said to have paid the wages of the men its conversion 
of coal belonging to a factory threw into idleness. If it 
did, the chances are that no such payments will be made 
by the carriers generally. The northwestern farmers and 
fruit growers are said to have shown their gratitude hy 
voting for President Wilson. The men who may be thrown 
out of work because the strike comes in January will 
have a long time to wait before they can pay their re- 
spects by means of the ballot box. 





The Commission and Court Decisions.—How much 
weight, if any, should a finding by Judge Hand of the 
federai court for the southern district of New York re- 
ceive from the Commission? In deciding the anti-trust 


case against the Corn Products Refining Company, under 
the caption, “Freight Rates—Eastbound Glucose Rate,’ 
commenting on the spread between the corn rate and 
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the glucose rate from Chicago and Edgewater, N. J., the 
judge said: “I do find that the effort was to continue 
the differential with the purpose of preventing any com- 


petition with Edgewater.” ‘The finding of the judge in - 


the anti-trust case was quoted in the petition of the 
American Maize-Products Company in its complaint 
against the Boston & Albany and other carriers. The 
object of the complaint is to have the Commission narrow 
the spread between the corn and glucose rates. The com- 
plainant is a corn products company with a plant at Roby, 
Ind. At Edgewater the Corn -Products Refining Company 
has a plant, which, according to the allegations of the 
American Maize-Products Company, the railroads have 


tried to favor by making the complainant pay high rates. 


on its glucose’ from Roby, Ind., to the seaboard while 
giving a comparatively low rate on corn to Edgewater. 
The finding of Judge Hand, as quoted, was in accordance 
with the contention of the United States government, 
speaking through the Attorney-General. The judge agreed 
with the Attorney-General and on November 13 Judge 
Hand issued his decree founded, in part, on the finding 
before mentioned. Of course, it is suggested, the courts 
and the Attorney-General have nothing to do with rail- 
road rates and the courts can say anything they please 
about the adjustment of rates, when they decide a case 
under the anti-trust law, without placing the Commission 
under any obligation to think of the finding as even per- 
suasive, which, of course, is much less than conclusive. 
But it will be interesting to compare the report of the 
Commission, when it comes out, with the finding of the 
district and circuit courts. 





Shippers’ Right of Appeal.—Perhaps the finding of 
Judge Hand in the case before mentioned may be regarded 
_as an additional reason why shippers should have the 
right of appeal, if, perchance, the Commission comes to a 
conclusion differing from that of the judge. But it may 
be suggested in connection with that, that the courts 
themselves would say that in the event of a conflict be- 
tween the finding of a judge on a rate question that was 
only a collateral question in an anti-trust case, the opinion 
of the judge or judges should be regarded as of no weight, 
or at least as obiter dicta in a rate case in which the 
collateral question raised in the anti-trust case became 
the main one in the rate contention. There was a time 
when the railroads thought they would like to have a 
court review for the findings of the Commission and the 
shippers opposed such legislation. Now, if the shippers 
should contend for the recognition of the courts as judges 
as to reasonableness or otherwise of rates, the railroads 
would probably haul out the old arguments and buttress 
them with what the courts have said to the effect that 
the making of railroad rates,is something for the legis- 
lative power, because it relates to the future, while the 
judicial power relates only° to the past. It deals with 
the question, “What was the law?” not with, “What shall 
the law be?” A. E. H. 


COMMISSION ORDER. 


The Commercial Club of Omaha has been allowed to in- 
tervene in Case 8827, Public Utilities Commission of the 
State of Colorado et al. vs. Santa Fe et al., and the New 
York State Waterways Association to intervent in Case 
8994, Committee on Ways and Means to Prosecute the 
case of Alleged Railroad Rate and Service Discrimina 
tion at the port of New York et al. vs. B. & O. et al. 
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CAR SHORTAGE HEARING 


(Special to The Traffic World from Louisville, Ky.) 

November 10, at the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
car shortage hearing, an order was issued by Commissioner 
McChord, in which railroads serving the lake country were 
asked to ascertain the number of coal cars held under load 
at junction points, and similar cars loaded for company pur- 
poses. The reason for the order was contained in a “confi- 
dential quotation” price list on coal offered by a Chicago 
dealer, whose name is being withheld by Attorney-Examiner 
F. B. Dow pending the investigation. The quotations made it 
appear that quantities of coal are available if the price de- 
manded is forthcoming. 

It developed that the Boston & Maine railroads, which 
controls 50 per cent more cars than it actually owns, prac- 
tices “fast days” occasionally, when cars are refused for 
local use, and an attempt is made to route foreign cars 
homeward in as large numbers as is possible. 

A statement was made that the shortage would be re- 
duced 50 per cent for the Illinois Central if cars held for 
reconsignment were released, this being particularly in 
reference to automobile shipments. It was said that the 
same situation prevails almost over the entire country 
affected. by the shortage. 

A suggestion was made by J. Van Norman, representing 
lumber and coal interests, that the Commission act before 
the meeting: this week in New York of the American Rail 
way Association, as it was pointed out the railway execu- 
tives could promise no definite relief before January 1, 
no matter what steps they might take. 

J. S. Brown, of ‘the Chicago Board of Trade, said that 
4,989 cars of grain were being held at Chicago for export 
shipment, and 4,844 cars were held there for domestic 
purposes because of a lack of equipment to move the ma- 
terial. He said the cars represented 15,000,000 bushels 
of grain. 

The first night session of the hearing was held Novem- 
ber 10, with Examiner Dow presiding. E. E. Betts, super- 
intendent of transportation of the Chicago & Northwest- 
ern, said he believed the hearing already had been instru- 
mental in bringing the railroads to a position where they 
were trying to remedy the situation. He said 25,000 freight 
cars have been required to move to the Atlantic Coast 
wheat shipments which otherwise would have been shipped 
by steamer. 

Among those who testified at the day sessions were J. 
P. Stevens of the Chesapeake & Ohio; Edward DeGroot, 


Jr., of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois; J. T. King of the 


Atlantic Coast Line; W. C. Kendall of the Boston & Maine 
route; W. J. Porterfield of the Illinois Central; Henry W. 
Taylor of the Southern, and R. K. Smith of the Mis- 
sissippi ‘Central. , 
Return of Cars Ordered 


‘ A proclamation was served on the railroads November 
11 by Commissioner McChord ordering that all roads af- 
fected by the -hearing begin immediately to return foreign 
coal cars to owning lines in order to bring the equipment 
under the control of each road to a point equal to 100 per 
cent of ownership. 

The effect will be to enable certain carriers to lift em- 
bargoes, placed because of the non-return and misuse of 
At various times during the hearing 
railroads have shown how other roads have misused coal 
cars by loading with other material to points away from 
the owning carrier, while the principal offenders have been 
in that section of the country threatened with a coal short- 
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age, as the result of embargoes. The roads were told to 
report Monday what they are doing in line with the 
proclamation. 

The desperate situation facing growers of perishable 
products also was developed. R. G. Phillips of Rochester, 
N. Y., secretary of the International Apple Shippers’ Asso- 
ciation, and William L. Wagner, an apple dealer of Chi- 
cago, testified in that respect. It was shown that despite 
a crop shortage, there was a decided lack of refrigerator 
cars, due in a large measure also to misuse of equipment. 

Especial attention was directed to the situation with re- 
gard to apple growers, as well as producers of other per- 
ishable commodities. Mr. Wagner told of promises of the 
railroads to furnish box cars, provided the growers would 
equip them properly and submit to transportation without 
recourse in the event of damage, but said that not even 
box cars were furnished in the number needed. 

Various railroads filed statements as requested the previ- 
ous day by the commissioner, setting forth the number of 
ears held, loaded with coal, at junction points and for 
company fuel purposes. It was shown that the company 
fuel supply was much below normal, while little coal was 
being held anywhere for reconsignment. 

The railroad officials to testify were G. H. Alexander, 
superintendent of car service of the New York Central 
Lines; E. M. Wrenne, superintendent of transportation of 


the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis railroad, and N. D._ 


Vallentine, assistant to the chief operating officer of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 

The general trend of the testimony and evidence was to 
show that business conditions everywhere were abnormal]. 
The increased business was held responsible for the car 
shortage, together with long periods of holding and failure 
of the railroads to persist in their efforts to obtain maxi- 
mum efficiency from their equipment. 

As a remedy, increased demurrage charges and a sim- 
ilar increase, temporary, at least, in per diem rates against 


other carriers, were advocated, as was the more rigid en- - 


forcement of the car service rules, limitation: of reconsign- 
ing, and prompter returning of empties, when loads could 
mot be secured in the homeward direction of cars being 
held. ; 

Suggestion by J. T. Bougher, chief clerk of the car 
record department of the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad, 
that the government lend the railroads assistance in order 
to solve the problem, was made November 13, when the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s car shortage investi- 
gation entered upon its second week. 


Government Aid Suggested 

Mr. Bougher made his statement ‘after he had testified 
to some extent on the first series of questions propounded 
by the Commission. He said the railroad industry had 
reached a period in its development where the govern- 
ment should foster the handling and supply of equipment 
along lines similar to those which have been so helpful 
to the farming, fisheries and forestry industries of the 
country. He said this would be the only means of assur- 
ing permanency to any solution such as the railroads are 
now facing. Mr. Bougher favored a government “car 
trust” to protect the weaker lines, in that equipment 
could be diverted to these carriers in shortage periods 
or when newcomers in the railroad field were in the 
infancy stage. 

“Your suggestion,” said Commissioner McChord, “seems 
to me to be a rapid step toward government ownership 
of railroads.” 

“No,” was the answer, “that is not the view to take. 
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Struggling roads would not be confiscated, but instead 
would be encouraged during emergencies.” 

_ Commissioner McChord was flooded with telegrams from 
railroads throughout the country, in which the carriers 
announced their willingness to co-operate along the lines 
of the proclamation issued Saturday, ordering roads to re- 
turn foreign coal car equipment until their holdings were 
reduced to equal their ownership. 

Charles C. Paulding, solicitor for the New York Central 
lines, at the beginning of the morning session appeared 
before Commissioner McChord as a representative of a 
committee of executive officers and attorneys of eastern 
railroads, and announced that the carriers of the East 
are ready and willing to stand by the Commission in any 
step which may be decided on, especially the return of 
coal cars. 

Mr. Bougher testified that the Philadelphia & Reading 
is a plus road, having 30,115 foreign cars on its line, 
compared with 20,848 of its cars off its line. He attrib- 
uted the shortage to unusual activities with regard to 
the foreign market, the iron and steel industries, and, be- 
fore mentioning his “car trust” idea, suggested that, as 
relief measures, steps be taken to reduce empty car mile- 
age and effect a rapid release of cars upon arrival at 
destination by increased demurrage charges. He said 
a bulletin issued periodically by the Commission,- indi- 
cating where a shortage exists, and the kind of equipment 
needed, would be helpful. Mr. Bougher opposed progres- 
sive per diem charges. 

C. B. Phelps, superintendent of transportation of the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad, was on the stand for 
some time, testifying and being cross-examined as to the 
light in which the L. & N.’s embargo against its coal 
cars going into northern territory now stood. Nothing 
definite was asserted by Mr. Phelps, although a number 
of roads showed they are now returning L. & N. coal 
cars. Mr. Phelps said at least 85 per cent of the com- 
pany’s coal car equipment must be controlled before the 
embargo can be modified, and said he would report fur- _ 
ther on that matter the next day. 

Edward DeGroot, Jr., of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, 
H. Knowles, of the Chicago, Terra Haute & Southeastern, 
and a representative of the Big Four also testified. 


More Interrogatories 


The railroads were presented with a third set of ques- 
tions to be answered, the latest interrogations dealing 
with the refrigerator car shortage which was brought 
before the Commission Saturday by representatives of the 
apple-growing industry of the West. 

These questions, six in number, were prepared by F. B. 
Dow, .attorney-examiner assisting Commissioner McChord, 
and are as follows: 

No. 1—Furnish statement showing number of refrig- 
erator cars owned by your line as of Nov. 1, 1916. 

No. 2—Furnish statement showing number of refrig- 
erator cars on your line Sept. 1, 1916; Sept. 15, 1916; 
Oct. 1, 1916;-Oct. 15, 1916; Nov. 1, 1916; Nov. 10, 1916; 
specifying as to (A) refrigerator cars owned by your 
line; (B) refrigerator cars owned by private car lines; 
(C) refrigerator cars owned by other railroads. 

No. 3—To what extent have you failed to observe car 
service rules for the return of refrigerator cars, or are 
you now failing to observe such rules? 

No. 4—To what extent are refrigerator cars detained 
or misused by shippers? 

No. 5—To what extent have you loaded, or are you now 
loading refrigerator cars with non-perishable freight? 
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No. 6—What percentage of the refrigerator cars owned 
by your line were marked as “bad order” cars on Nov. 
1, 1916? 

Note A—The term, “refrigerator cars,” is intended to 
embrace all classes of cars especially built for the trans- 
portation of perishable products. 

Note B—Answers to the foregoing questions should not 
include privately owned refrigerator cars used for the 
transportation of fresh meats and packing-house products. 


Refuses to Modify Embargo 

Positive refusal of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
to modify its present coal car embargoes was voiced be- 
fore Commissioner McChord at the afternoon session 
November 14. Charles B. Phelps, superintendent of trans- 
portation, who was called to the stand at the instance 
of J. V. Norman of Louisville, representing various active 
industries, besides the International Apple Shippers’ As- 
sociation, made the statement. 

He said the question has been considered from every 
angle, and that the situation did not indicate that the 
embargoes should be lifted or that the L. & N. should 
be called on to furnish its quota of equipment for ship- 
ments going to Hamilton, O., or points on the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton. 

Mr. Phelps said, in answer to the Commissioner, that 
he was not responsible for the embargo, but that “it was 
placed by the management.” When Commissioner Mc- 
Chord said he would subpeena the management, Attorney 
Northeutt of the L. & N. promised to place B. M. Starks, 
general manager of the road, on the stand. 


Commissioner McChord: expressed dissatisfaction over 
the responses of the railroads regarding detailed informa- 
tion as to the return movement of empty coal cars. He 
instructed counsel for each road to get the exact infor- 
mation sought, giving the specific instructions as to the 
orders put into effect following his proclamation of Satur- 
day and the date when these orders became effective. 

J. W. Roberts, superintendent of freight transportation 
of the Pennsylvania Lines West of Pittsburgh, was on the 
stand all the morning and part of the afternoon. He 
testified for the entire Pennsylvania system. He ex- 
pressed the opinion that the L. & N. embargo would ham- 
per the movements of other carriers who were acting in 
good faith and returning cars. He also said that had 
carriers been compelled to return empty freight cars 
during the last few weeks the business of the country 
would have been paralyzed, and that radical action by 
carriers or the Commission in the present abnormal cir- 
cumstances would actually stop the wheels of progress. 

Mr. Roberts suggested five things that would be of 
relief to present conditions and prevent a recurrence of 
the situation: Increased demurrage, increased per diem, 
more intelligent and more extensive application of em- 
bargoes; elimination or modification of free time _ privi- 
leges under tariff revision, and loading of all cars to maxi- 
mum capacity: 

He said one great contributing cause of the shortage 
was the system of interchange, which he said had been 
more complicated since the order of the Commission that 
the railroads form themselves into a national body to 
work out car service rules. He said this had enabled 
shippers to route cars indiscriminately, taking equipment 
out of the hands of carriers arid making no provision for 
its return. He said co-operation was the solution to the 
interchange problem. 

Commissioner McChord, in answer to a query, said one 
of the reasons for the hearing was that the railroads, 
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through their national organization—the American Rail- 
way Association—had failed to adopt rules that meet the 
requirements. 

J. A. Sommerville, superintendent of transportation of 
the Missouri Pacific & Iron Mountain, said his road is 
using flat cars for shipments ordinarily placed in box cars. 

Eleven additional roads entered appearances Tuesday 
morning. Consideration was given the refrigerator car 
problem several times during the day. Telegrams from 
Wenatchee, Wash., told of the despérate situation of fruit 
growers, which was said to be increasing daily as cold 
weather advanced. 


Telegraphic Instructions: 


Telegraphic instructions were again sent at the termi- 
nation of the hearing, November 15, to all railroads of 
the country who had so far failed to obey the initial order 
to be represented at Louisville throughout the entire pro- 
ceedings. Early in the afternoon of Wednesday’s session, 
Commissioner McChord issued instructions to all roads 
represented that in the future, until the probe terminates, 
every road will be required to report daily by telegraph the 
numbers of coal cars moved empty towards owning lines. 

This latter step was prompted by the failure of roads to 
take the initiative in the interchange movement, it devel- 
oping Wednesday that while practically every road had 
ordered coal car equipment of southern, western ‘and other 
roads of coal-producing centers, moved homeward imme- 
diately, in most cases empty, but in a number of in- 
stances under load if a load was immediately available, 
few of the roads affected by the shortage had as yet 
noticed a replenishment of their equipment. 

One of the most radical departures from the ordinary 
procedure came up Wednesday when Francis B. James, 
representing the Southern Appalachian Coal Operators’ 
Association, gave notice that it was his intention, unless 
the Louisville & Nashville should lift its coal car embargo 
before Saturday night, to request the Commission to in- 
stitute steps for the prosecution of the L. & N. by civil and 
criminal action. He claimed the action of the L. & N. in 
maintaining the embargo was unjust discrimination against 
other roads and certain coal shippers, and a direct violation 
of Section 3. 

Commissioner McChord, Friday afternoon, will hold a 
conference with a committee of railroad officials from the 
American Railway Association meeting in New York. 

A. R. Whaley, vice-president in charge of operation of 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford, and its subsidiary, 
the Central New England, was the only railroad official 
to answer the Commission’s questions propounded before 
the hearing was begun. 

He gave as one of the causes of the difficulty the short- 
age of railroad laborers in the East, which he attributed 
to the better wages the munitions factories are able to 
pay. He told of having “imported” 2,200 negroes from 
the South during the summer, of whom 1,800 have been 
attracted from his road by better offers. 4 

He said that because of labor trouble, one partial solution 
of the problem would be to extend the time for putting 
into effect the safety appliance act, which becomes effect- 
ive next July. This he maintained would enable a large 
force of men busy equipping several thousand cars with 
safety appliances, to engage in other work which would 
be of immediate benefit. Commissioner McChord said the 
cars should have been equipped long ago. 

An attorney representing that road read a telegram from 
President Elliott, insisting that the entire country would 
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suffer were an order enforced to require the sending back 
to owning lines all cars held in excess of 100 per cent of 
ownership. 

The commissioner’s order to have the railroads report 
daily was the result of a plea by R. B. Fletcher, counsel for 
the Illinois Central, that his road be allowed to hold up 
the foreign cars it controlled until Illinois Central cars 
were returned in satisfying number to evidence the good 
intentions of other roads. He named a number of roads 
indebted to the Illinois Central which had not yet made a 
move to follow the commissioner’s proclamation, many of 
which were unrepresented. 

The commissioner announced that he was hourly receiv- 
ing telegrams from potato and apple interests in the West, 
where the crops are threatened because of a lack of 
heater cars for moving potatoes, and refrigerator cars for 
apples. He submitted the following questions to the roads 


for reply: 


First—What are you doing to relieve the refrigerator and 
heater car shortage in the northwest? 

Second—Have you turned over any refrigerator or heater cars 
to the northwestern and Pacific coast roads, or started empties 
in that direction? If so, how many since November 1? 

Third—How many and how soon can refrigerator and heater 
cars be furnished to move the apple and potato crop in the 
northwest? 

Fourth—Have you ceased loading with merchandise and are 
you giving empty refrigerator and heater cars preferred move- 
ments west? 


Further Orders from Washington 

Commissioner McChord, Thursday, asserted that he had 
made his last proclamation in the proceedings, and that 
further orders would be formally entered by the full Com- 
mission in Washington. His statement followed remarks 
by Attorney-Examiner Dow to the effect that the railroads, 
knowingly coming into the hearing with unclean hands, 
had thus far shown no inclination to act in a manner which 
would afford relief, but had awaited orders and then taken 
their time in attempting to carry them out. 

“The Commission does not want to do anything drastic,” 
stated Mr. McChord, “but you gentlemen seem to be mis- 
trustful of one another. This hearing must come to an 
end soon, and in the meanwhile something must be done. 
If the Commission is forced to resort to heroic remedies, 
it will not hesitate to do so.” 

Before these statements were made, Attorney Gallagher 
said that unless foreign lines owing the C. & E. I. coal 
cars showed a decided effort in the near future to even 
balances, he would request the Commission to resort to 
the courts to force their return. 

In the afternoon, Thursday, Frank Alfred, general mana- 
ger of the Pere Marquette, said that in his opinion the 
Panama Canal act has been a huge factor in the shortage 
situation in the Great Lakes country. He said the act, by 
prohibiting the same company from operating a boat and 
rail service in practically the same section, had forced 
many lake steamers into ocean-going traffic, with the re- 
sult that much grain is shipped by rail which otherwise 
would have been transported via lake vessels. 

O. C. Castle said that 50 cars of apples were being held 
under load in New York City, and that in New York state 
alone the Erie railroad had 800 cars of fruit under load, 
which is 300 more than the number at this time last year. 

Counsel for the Erie replied that this condition existed 
because fruit growers send their product to the market 
unsold, with the result that they are held under load and 
demurrage until disposed of. These loads of fruit are 
sent with a sight-draft attached to the bill of lading, 
which means that they cannot even be reconsigned until 
the shipper takes definite action to release the car from 
its initial destination. 
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This matter, it was stated, may prove a possible solu- 
tion to the refrigerator car shortage complained of by 
the fruit growers in the West. It was said that if the 
growers would prepare to hold their crops until sold, the 
cars would not be held up under load, and the crop could 
be directed to the market which was best ieaaiteial to take 
care of it. 

Mr, Alfred also took the stand that increased per diem 
charges would work a serious hardship with distributing 
roads, because the extra penalty would be assessed because 
of a surplus it was not within their power to prevent. He 
said the unusual increase in population in Michigan also 
was an additional drain on railroad resources, which are 
now being unusually heavily taxed as to traffic demands. 

Commissioner McChord in the forenoon, Thursday, took 
occasion to impress on the carriers that the proclamation 
regarding coal cars acts upon all roads, irrespective of the 
amount of cars controlled with respect to percentage of 
ownership. Numerous roads read into the record their in- 
structions with regard to the return empty of foreign coal 
cars, and several other roads claimed to be doing all in 
their power to relieve the refrigerator car shortage. 


COMPLAINT OF CAR SHORTAGE 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

An unusual complaint, bearing perhaps on the question 
as to whether the Commission should have power over the 
prorating of equipment in times of extraordinary demand 
therefor, was filed November 11 by the California Whole- 
sale Potato Dealers’ Association, the headquarters of which 
are in San Francisco. Its members are potato and onion 
shippers in California, Nevada and Oregon. The complaint, 
No. 9286, is directed against the Southern Pacific. 

It alleges that the Southern Pacific, in October of this 
year, violated the Act to regulate commerce by failing to 
provide equipment with which to move the potatoes and 
onion crop of the states mentioned. It sets forth that ordi- 
narily 2,000 refrigerator cars are needed in October for 
that business, but that up to October 26, the day the com- 
plaint was prepared, only about 1,700 cars eal been fur- 
nished. 

The complaint says that while the Southern Pacific fur- 
nishes no refrigerator cars, it performs its duty by hiring 
such equipment from the Pacific Fruit Express and that 
the equipment is “ample when properly distributed.” The 
complaint is based wholly on the allegation that the dis- 
tribution has not been proper. It asserts that the cars 
needed for the movement of the onion and potato crop 
have been sent out of the states where the crop is grown 
and are being used elsewhere for the transportation of non- 
perishable products, and that such use elsewhere is threat- 
ening loss of more than $500,000. 

The complainants ask the Commission to issue an order 
directing the immediate return of the Pacific Fruit Ex- 
press cars to the market it was intended to serve to pre- 
vent that loss. It also asks the Commission to make an 
award of reparation of at least $50,000 for the damage that 
has already been done. 

A “horseback decision” on that complaint would be that 
the Commission has no jurisdiction over the matter of 
equipment unless it could be shown that unjust discrim- 
ination had been practiced. That is the distinct under- 
standing among those having to do with the enforcement 
of the Act to regulate commerce. But it is suggested that 


if it can be proved that the Southern Pacific voluntarily 
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sent the cars away from the potato and onion crop because 
it could earn more money somewhere else in transporting 
freight that does not require refrigerator cars, a state of 
facts on which the Commission might act would be placed 
before it. That, however, is a situation the like of which 
has never been presented to the Commission. 


Under the ordinary rules, a connecting carrier is required 
to return equipment to the proprietary road, without de- 
lay. That, however, has never prevented “car stealing” 
at a time of unusual demand. Whether the Commission 
could do anything that would make the enforcement of 
that rule more certain is also one of the questions that 
would have to be treated as an entirely new proposition. 
It is hard to recall an instance, if there is any, in which 
the Commission has been called on to issue an order based 
on the rules the railroads have made for the government 
of equipment exchanges. The law requires the carriers to 
send their cars over the rails of each other. According to 
the ordinary belief, it stops there, thus leaving the car- 
riers to fight out the disputes that may arise among them- 
selves, as to their meaning and enforcement. 


COURT REFUSES TO ACT 


Judge Landis of the District-Court of the U. S. for the 
Northern District of Illinois, on November 10, in Chicago, 
rendered an oral opinion of great interest in connection 
with the present car shortage in so far as that shortage 
is caused by the failure of carriers to return cars to owner 
roads in accordance with car service rules. The judge held 
that the court had no power in the premises, though he was 
free to say what he thought about certain matters. 


Owners of certain coal mines in Indiana on the line of 
the C. T. H. & S. E. and the C. & E. I. applied to the 
court for a restraining order requiring defendant railroad 
companies (controlling practically all the railroad track- 
age in the country) to comply with the car service rules 
for the interchange and return of cars in interstate com- 
merce. Judge Landis said he was powerless to grant the 
relief asked because the law places the authority in such a 
situation on the Interstate Commerce Commission. He 
reached this conclusion, he said, in spite of all his sense 
of justice and inclination and feeling about “what has not 
been done by the defendant carriers.” 


As the court analyzed the situation, the mine owners 
are suffering because of the lack of cars furnished by 
the roads on whose lines the mines are situated and the 
reply of these roads is that they are unable to discharge 
their statutory duty to the plaintiffs because of the deten- 
tion by connecting carriers of cars belonging to the home 
roads and which have gone to connecting carriers in the 
course of interstate traffic. 

“In other words,” the court said, “the connecting lines 
have taken hold of these cars when they got away from 
home and held them and failed and refused to return the 
cars to their home tracks.” 


In discussing the allegations that the car service rules 
have not been obeyed, the court said: “The defendants 
represented here by a large number of counsel, to the ex- 
tent that these counsel have spoken, all plead guilty to the 
carriers’ failure to obey these rules. The statement is 
made by the counsel for the defendant companies that 
these rules are rules that are beyond the ability. of the 
human mind to comprehend and that, therefore, the car- 
riers being officered and managed by mere human agen- 
cies, that system has broken down in the United States, 
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and hence the present inextricable muddle. That there is 
an official body, known as the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, which carriers’ counsel all represented here seem 
to be unanimously agreed does possess such a high char- 
acter of intellect that fhe problem which all the railway 
operatives and traffic experts of the United States are help- 
less to untangle will yield before the efforts of the Com- 
mission. You will not infer from my statement of the 
case: that I do or do not take stock in these suggestions 
which these gentlemen have made. * * * #* 


“The decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, as I read them, are clear to the effect that Con- 


gress, having devolved upon the Commission this power © 


of supervision and enforcement, the court here is with- 
out power in advance of action by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, to relieve this situation. 


“The theory upon which this conclusion as to where the 
power primarily rests, if not heretofore put on paper, might 
be stated in this form: This question is a question of 
such a character that an order by me against the imme- 
diate connections of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois road, 
which is the home road of one of these plaintiffs, that these 
immediate connections of that road obey the law of the 
land, plain law of the land—that is, promptly return to the 
home roads the cars of the home roads now detained on 
the tracks of the immediate connection, would take from 
those tracks these cars which they confess they have got, 
and which in one instance their chief executive officer 
frankly refuses to give up, would take from those con- 
necting carriers the cars, send them back to the Eastern 
Illinois road, and with no power except another lawsuit 
some place on the part of the connecting carrier thus giv- 
ing up this unlawfully detained equipment, to reimburse it- 
self from the carriers, that being their connections, accord- 
ing to the unanimous confession of all of these eminent 
gentlemen who engage in the same species of conduct. 


“So, if there were no decisions of the. Supreme Court on 
this point, distasteful as the ultimate of this order is to me, 
having in mind the object of the statute, having in mind 
that there are shippers of grain in Minnesota and lumber 
in California, and stone some place else, and steel some 
place else, and cotton somewhere else, that all are in the 
same fix with these coal companies, whose inability to 
operate their mines has created the condition with which 
this community, particularly, is now confronted, on this 
10th day of November, at the beginning of winter, I would 
have to deny these plaintiffs their relief because of my 
inability to read into the situation the primary power in 
this court to grant relief. 

“It is a wise provision of the law—I think it is fair to say 
this, it is a wise provision of the law that gives to one 
body the power to enter an order that will bring before 
that body somewhere all of the offending carriers, because 
having them all before that one body, it may enter an 
order, and if they conceive themselves aggrieved and there 
is an appeal taken to a court, that appeal takes to that 
court all of the parties to that proceeding before the 
Commission, and then an order by that court will be 
effective by that means throughout the territory of the 
United States. 

“This being my view, on this preliminary application, 
again reminding the litigants that these plaintiffs’ bill is 
brought in the year 1916 with all of the railroad com- 
panies of the United States standing up in open court 
and confessing their inability to solve what they say is 

(Continued on page 1032) 
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National Transportation Legislation 


Effect of the Election on the Questions Before Congress for Settlement—Investigation by 
the Newlands Committee—Adamson Bill Enlarging the Commission 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

Americans are again afloat, in a legislative sense, on the 
River of Doubt. After twenty years of undisputed control, 
first by one of the major parties and then by the other, 
the verdict of the voters is that they are so uncertain 
about the issues tendered them by their leaders that they 
have given neither set a working majority in Congress. 

President Wilson has been re-elected and the Senate will 
remain Democratic by a decreased margin. The House, 
on the face of the returns more than a week after elec- 
tion day, is Republican by a margin numerically a little 
greater than the Democratic margin in the Senate. Pro- 
portionately, however, the Democratic majority in the 
Senate is much greater than the Republican majority in 
the House. 

The doubt as to which party controls the House will not 
be fully resolved until it is time for the Sixty-fifth Con- 
gress to assemble for its first regular session, in Decem- 
ber, 1917—thirteen months after the election of the men 
who are to compose it. That will be the fact unless some 
crisis comes that will make it impossible for President 
Wilson to avoid calling into being a body inimical to his 
party. Had the Republicans won the presidency and the 
House, they would probably have called an extra session 
soon after March 4, 1917, when the new Congress really 
comes into being, to make an attempt at a revision of the 
tariff, because that party believes that the existing tariff 
will be so low when the war ends that American indus- 
tries will be swamped by the inflow of goods made by the 
men now fighting in the frenches. 

Instead of the closeness of the result respecting the 
House being a cause for regret, there are men of middle age 
and upward who hold the opinion that that is a good 
situation. They recall the fact that the Act to regulate 
commerce was passed at a time when neither political 
party could force its views into statutes regardless of the 
minority. Reagan, of Texas, and Cullom, of Illinois, po- 
litical enemies, framed the Act to regulate commerce and 
laid the foundation for the control that is now being exer- 


cised over the operations of common earriers. The classi- 


fied civil service act, which assures clerks in the govern- 


ment reasonable tenure, regardless of the fortunes of po- | 


litical parties, is another product of nearly equal balance 
of parties in the law-making branch of the government. 
The basic anti-trust law, to which is attached the name of 
John Sherman of Ohio, is also a product of the times, 
prior to 1897, when neither one nor the other great party 
had absolute mastery. 


The Party Declarations 


Had the Republicans the power, after March 4 next they 
would be under moral obligation to give the Interstate 
Commerce Commission exclusive control over the regula- 
tion of common carriers of state and interstate commerce. 
Their platform, adopted without contest in their conven- 
tion, contains the following plank: 

Interstate and intrastate transportation have become so inter- 
woven that the attempt to apply two and often several sets of 
laws ot its regulation has produced conflicts of authority. em- 
barrassment in operation and inconvenience and expense to the 


public. The entire transportation system of the country has 
become essentially national. We therefore favor such action 


» 


by legislation or, if necessary, through an amendment to the 
constitution of the United States, as will result in placing it 
under exclusive federal control. 


In his telegram to Chairman Harding, accepting the 
nomination, even before the convention had adjourned, Mr. 
Hughes said: 


We must take up the serious problems of transportation, of 
interstate and foreign commerce, in a sensible and candid man- 
ner, and provide an enduring basis for prosperity by the intelli- 
gent use of the constitutional powers of congress, so as ade- 
quately to protect the public on the one hand, and on the other, 
to conserve the essential instrumentalities\of progress. I can- 
not, within the limits of this statement, speak upon all sub- 
jects that will require attention. I can only say that I fully 
indorse the platform you have adopted. ~ \ 

The attitude of the Democratic party was not defined in 
its platform. ‘The Newlands resolution, under which the 
joint congressional committee will begin its work Novem- 
ber 20, is the declaration of the responsible leaders of the 
perty. It provides for an inquiry into the whole matter, 
including a comparison of the results of government owner- 
ship with the results of private ownership. That part of 
the resolution was not offered by the Democratic leaders. 


They -accepted it from Senator Borah. 
Government Ownership 

On the question of government ownership the election 
produced one significant fact when the returns showed 
that vid Lewis, the Democratic nominee in Maryland, 
was defeated for the senatorship, although President Wil- 
son carried the state by a comfortable majority. Con- 
servative Democrats, it is known, fought him on account 
of his known bias in favor of government ownership and 
his ardent advocacy of the parcel post law, which they 
think gives the mail order houses an undue advantage 
over the local merchant. The conservative element, which 
regards government ownership as a sugar-coated pill to 


hide from the people the underlying fact that government ‘ 


ownership means the operation of railroads from taxation 
and not directly at the expense of those who use them, 
defeated Lewis. Of course, a factional row in the party 
was also a factor in his defeat. The factional row, how- 
ever, in and of itself, was not sufficient to turn Lewis out 
of Congress. 

How Maryland would have voted on a square issue—rail- 
roads operated by private or public money—cannot be 
inferred from the outcome of the fight between Lewis and 
his political opponent. The fact, it is believed, will be ad- 
mitted that a considerable factor in Lewis’ defeat was the 
opposition of conservative Democrats to what they con- 
sider his socialistic views and tendencies. 


The Newlands Investigation 


There are now no facts on which to base a speculation 
as to what effect the election will have on the Newlands 
commission. It can be guessed that it will hurry its work 
and get in a report favoring something, so as to enable 
Congress to legislate before March 4, on which day the 
ship of state definitely enters the legislative River of 
Doubt. It can also be guessed that the five senators and 
five representatives composing it have been convinced by 
the closeness of the election that it would be a waste of 
time to undertake anything respecting the present unsatis- 
factory condition of railroad regulation. Either proposi- 
tion can be maintained until the ten men begin working. 
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The Republican platform definitely committed that party 
to placing exclusive control in the hands of the federal 
government. But even if Mr. Hughes had won, he would 
not, perhaps, have been able to carry out the platform 
mandate because of the nearly even division of the parties. 
He could probably have done nothing prior to March 4, 
1919, by which time the senators and representatives 
elected in November, 1918, will take their seats. Even 
then he could probably have done nothing unless the re- 
sult of the 1918 election gave him a clear majority in both 
houses. 


While it is the understanding that those who persuaded 
the president to mention the subject of railroad regulation 
friction in his annual address of 1915 desire to be rid of 
state control over rates, the fact that a Democratic Con- 
gress adopted tha¥ resolution is not being taken as in- 
dicating that the Newlands commission will make a report 
favoring federal control. Nor is it being taken as in- 
dicating that, even if that body recommends such control, 
a Democratic Congress will enact legislation putting such 
a recommendation into effect. On the contrary, there are 
many reasons for believing a Democratic Congress will 
vote it down, if it is ever made, out of regard for the 
state’s rights doctrine, if nothing else. 


As for a constitutional amendment, such as the plank in 
the Republican platform suggested, the answer is that it 
takes a two-thirds vote in each house of Congress to sub- 
mit a proposal to amend the Constitution and it takes the 
votes of the legislatures of three-fourths of the states to 
ratify such a proposal. 


As a sidelight on the question whether such an amend- 
ment would be adopted, even if the two-thirds vote in each 
house of Congress could be had, it may be illuminating to 
remark that it was hard for the legislatures of some of the 
southern states to vote for the income tax amendment to 
the Constitution, notwithstanding that the Democratic 
party as an organization, and the Democratic leaders as 
individuals, had been advocating an income tax for more 
than a generation. Exclusive federal control of the rail- 
roads is not now and never has been a Democratic article 
of faith. It is doubtful whether, at this time, more than 
a half-dozen northern states could be persuaded to vote 
for a constitutional amendment whereby they deprived 
themselves of the right to regulate railroad rates on intra- 
state business. No southern state, it is believed, would 
so vote. 


It is doubted, even if the members of the Newlands com- 
mission were in Washington at this time, whether enough 
of the ten members constituting it would have clearly 
defined ideas of what they would like te do between No- 
vember 20 and the first Monday in January (the time 
allotted by the resolution for investigation), and then be- 
tween that Monday in January and noon of March 4, the 
day on which the Sixty-fourth Congress dies by the limita- 
tion of time, to make up a program. Except in pursuit 
of a carefully considered plan, meeting the views of sub- 
stantially every Democrat and arousing no particular ob- 
jection among the Republicans, nothing can be done before 
March 4. There being no such definite plan, it is safe to 
suggest that nothing will be done other than to conduct 
the inquiry. It is doubtful whether the inquiry will be 
completed by the time the resolution says it shall be. On 
the contrary, the commission is likely to ask for more 
time and get it, especially in view of the fact that neither 
party has the power to legislate except almost by unani- 
mous consent. 
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Cullop Defeated 


The election resulted in the defeat of Representative 
Cullop of Indiana, one of the Democratic members of the 
commission. He is the only member of the Newlands 
committee to whom the election brought bitterness and 
sorrow. His defeat will not affect his service under the 
resolution as adopted last summer. His.term of office will 
not expire until March 4, so, unless the Newlands com- 
mission is revived in the next Congress, so as to make it 
appear it was continued from this one, his elimination 
from the House membership will have no effect on the 
commission. 

In the event of continuance—technically a re-creation, 
because Congress is not a continuing but a biennial body— 
the political composition of the body will be in doubt 
until the larger question, as to which party will control 
the House, has been disposed of. Champ Clark, on No- 
vember 14, gave it as his opinion that he would be re- 
elected by a majority of three, although at that time his 
party leaders were claiming the election of only 212 mem- 
bers, with 218 necessary to assure control. He was figur- 
ing on the official count to decide six close districts in 
favor of Democratic candidates and on two of the four or 
five independent members voting for him. James R. Mann, 
the Republican leader, was making no claims. The chances 
at that time were that much of the time of the Sixty-fifth 
Congress would be spent in trying to organize, so that 
from December, 1917, to the summer of 1918 will be wasted. 
By the time the House elected on November 7, this year, 
is organized and ready to do business, it will be time for 
the members to be preparing for the election of 1918, 
unless President Wilson is ready to take the bull by the 
horns and call Congress in special session so that the 
House may wash its dirty linen in the summer of 1917 
instead of in the winter and summer of 1918. But, as 


before said, he is not likely to do that, because, on the - 


face of the returns, the next House will be controlled by 
his political enemies. » 


Enlarging the Commission 


It is believed a strong effort will be made as soon as 
Congress assembles in December to have the Senate pass 
the Adamson bill enlarging the Commission to nine mem- 
bers. A coterie of Republican senators held it up at the 
last session because of their objections to President Wil- 
sOn’s attitude respecting the claims of the railroads that 
they needed higher rates. 

What effect, if any, the result of the election will have 
on that coterie is something to be developed hereafter. 
The President, by the rules of warfare, it is suggested, is 
entitled to proceed on the lines he laid out before the 
election. The American people have endorsed him and 
what he proposed. On the other hand, it may be suggested, 
the senators who opposed the Adamson bill have also 
been endorsed by that part of the American people living 
in the states they represent. 

Senator La Follette who, in many things, has supported 
the President, opposed him strenuously on the proposition 
to enlarge the Commission. He also comes back from 
the electoral fray with a mandate from the people direct- 
ing him to continue along the lines he had laid out. An- 
other suggestion is that the people, in their voting, gave 
little consideration to this matter, and therefore both the 
President and the senator are right in following their 
own judgment. 

As a rule shippers and carriers are agreed that some- 
thing should be done to relieve the Commission of the 
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multitude of details it is now handling. It is suggested 
that perhaps the President’s suggestion, being the only 
one made by any really powerful agency, is the only one 
worth considering, especially inasmuch as the plan is 
really that of the Commission and not of the President, 
except by adoption. The plan is not even subject to 
criticism as being a proposal to change the existing form 
and substance of regulation and therefore in conflict with 
the Newlands resolution, because of which other legis- 
lative proposals are being held up pending the inquiry. 
The bill makes no change in the method of regulation 


but merely authorizes the Commission to divide itself - 


into sub-commissions, forthe more expeditious handling 
of its work along existing lines. The division into sub- 
commissions has no relation to the proposal for regional 
commissions included in the railroad plan for exclusive 
federal regulation. 

An effort on the part of President Wilson and the Com- 
mission to have the Adamson bill passed at the coming 
session is only natural. If it is not passed at the coming 
short session, it may not be possible to put it through in 
the next session and afford the relief that is needed now. 


The Adamson Bill 


To the end that shippers and others who have a vital 
interest in the matter may understand the proposal, the 
Adamson bill (H. R. 308) is herewith reproduced: 


“Sec. 24. That the Interstate Commerce Commission 
is hereby enlarged so as to consist of nine members, 
with terms of seven years, and each shall receive $10,000 
compensation annually. The qualifications of the members 
and the manner of the payment of their salaries shall be 
as already provided by law. Such enlargement of the 
Commission shall be accomplished through appointment 
by the President, by and with the advice and consent of 
the, Senate, of two additional Interstate Commerce Com- 
missioners, one for a term expiring December 31, 1981, 
and one for a term expiring December 31, 1922. The 
terms of the present commissioners, or of any successor 
appointed to fill a vacancy caused by the death or resig- 
nation of any of the present commissioners, shall expire 
as heretofore provided by law. Their successors and the 
successors of the additional commissioners herein pro- 
vided for shall be appointed for the full term of seven 
years, except that any.person appointed to fill a vacancy 
shall be appointed only for the unexpired term of the 
commissioner whom he shall succeed. Not more than 
five commissioners shall be appointed from the same 
political party.” ’ 

Sec. 2. That section 17 of said act, as amended, be 
further amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 17. That the Commission may conduct its pro- 
ceedings in such manner as will best conduce to the 
proper dispatch of business and to the ends of justice. 
The Commission shall have an official seal, which shall 
be judicially noticed. Any member of the Commission 
may administer oaths and affirmations and sign sub- 
poenas. A majority of the Commission shall constitute 
a quorum for the transaction of business, except as may 
be otherwise herein provided, but no commissioner shall 
participate in any hearing or proceeding in which he has 
any pecuniary interest. The Commission may, from time 
to time, make or amend such general rules or orders as 
may be requisite for the order and regulation of proceed- 
ings before it, or, before any division of the Commission, 
including forms of notices and the service thereof, which 
shall conform, as nearly as may be, to those in use in 
the courts of the United States. Any party may appear 
before the Commission or any division thereof and be 
heard in person or by attorney. Every vote and Official 
act of the Commission, or of any division thereof, shall 
be entered of record, and its proceedings shall be public 
upon the request of any party interested. 

“The Commission is hereby authorized by its order to 
divide the members thereof into as many divisions as it 
may deem necessary, which may be changed from time 
to time. Such divisions shall be denominated, respect- 
ively, division one, division two, and so forth. » Any com- 
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missioner may be assigned to-and may serve upon 
such division*or divisions as the Commission may direct, 
and the senior in service of the commissioners constitut- 
ing any of said divisions shall act as chairman thereof. 
In case of vacancy in any division, or of absence or in- 
ability to serve thereon of any commissioner thereto 
assigned, the chairman of the Commission, or any com- 
missioner designated by him for that purpose, may tem- 
porarily serve on said division until the Commission shall 
otherwise order. 

“The Commission may by order direct that any of its 
work, business or functions arising under this act, or 
under any act amendatory thereof, or supplemental there- 
to, or under any amendment which may be made to any 
of said acts, or under any other act or joint resolution 
which has been or may hereafter be approved, or in re- 
spect of any matter which has been or may be referred 
to the Commission by Congress or by either branch 
thereof, be assigned or referred to any of said divisions 
for action thereon, and. may by order at any time amend, 
modify, supplement or rescind any such direction. All 
such orders shall take effect forthwith and remain in 
effect until otherwise ordered by the Commission. 

“In conformity with and subject to the order or orders 
of the Commission in the premises, each division so con- 
stituted shall have power and authority by a majority 
thereof to hear and determine, order, certify, report or 
otherwise act as to any of said work, business or func- 
tions ‘so assigned or referred to it for action by the Com- 
mission, and in respect thereof the division shall have 
all the jurisdiction and powers now or then conferred by 
law upon the Commission, and be subject to the same 
duties and obligations. Any order, decision or report 
made or other action taken by any of said divisions in 
respect of any matters so assigned or referred to it shall 
have the same force and effect, and may be made, evi- 
denced and enforced in the same manner, as if made or 
taken by the Commission as a whole. The secretary and 
seal of the Commission shall be the secretary and seal 
of each division thereof. . 

“The salary of the secretary of the Commission shall 
be $7,500 per annum. 

-“Nothing in this section contained, or done pursuant 
thereto, shall be deemed to divest the Commission of any 
of its powers.” 

Sec. 3. So much of section 18 of the Act to regulate 
commerce as fixes the salary of the secretary of the Com- 
mission is hereby repealed. 


THE PHILADELPHIA PLAN 


Philadelphia, Nov. 14.—The attitude of the industrial, 
commercial and shipping interests of Philadelphia and 
vicinity toward proposed changes in the present system 
of railroad regulation has just been officially expressed 
in a specific program of legislation which would place 
regulation in the exclusive control of the federal gov- 
ernment, enlarge and reorganize the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and give that government regulatory body 
jurisdiction over labor disputes and the legalization of 
agreements designed to eliminate wasteful and unneces- 
sary duplication of railroad facilities and competition. 

This program, known as the “Philadelphia Plan,” has 
been prepared by the Philadelphia Joint Committee on 
the Reasonable Regulation of Railroads, composed of the 
nine leading general business and specialized trade organ- 


. izations of the city. It has been adopted by the Joint 


Committee in the form of resolutions and, on ratification 
by each of the member-organizations, will be laid before 
the Newlands committee of Congress at its hearings in 
Wasington as the sentiment of the business interests of 
this city and section. Since last March the Joint Com- 
mittee has generally advocated centralized federal regu- 
lation and the specific plan for its consummation is the 
result of a nine months’ study of conditioms and expert 
advice from various sections of the country. The Phila- 
delphia Plan is in substance as follows: 








First, legislation providing for the federal incorporation 
of all railroads engaged in interstate commerce and for 
the placing of all phases of railroad regulation in the 
hands of the federal government, without impairment of 
the rights of the states to the fair proportionate taxation 
of railroad property within their borders, and without 
surrender by the railroads of rights granted them by 
state charters, provided such rights are not inconsistent 
with the federal charters. 

Second, legislation providing for the enlargement and 
reorganization of the present Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. This calls for the division of the country into 
districts corresponding to the freight territorial districts 
into which the country is now divided. Each district 
would be under a regional or district subcommission, 
which would have entire jurisdiction, although appeal 
on matters of principle could be taken to the central 
or. appellate body, the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which would sit in Washington and which would consist 
of the chairmen or heads of the regional sub-commissions. 
Each regional sub-commission, furthermore, would be so 
constituted that it would not act as investigator, prese- 
cutor and judge, as does the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission at present. 

Third, legislation extending the jurisdiction and author- 
ity of the Interstate Commerce Commission to the settle- 
ment of railroad labor disputes. 

Fourth, legislation extending the Commission’s jurisdic- 
tion to the legalization of such combinations or agree- 
ments between railroads, not inimical to public welfare, 
which would prevent unnecessary and wasteful duplication 
of railroad facilities and competition, provide for the 
maintenance of a fair standard of rates, as between op- 
posing lines and, in general, effect a more economic use 
of the existing railroad facilities. 

In the first three provisions, the Joint Committee’s plan 
incorporates the principles of the plan prepared by the 
‘Philadelphia Bourse, a member of the Joint Committee, 
last year. The Bourse plan, which has been known as 
the “Philadelphia Plan” for the last ten months, has been 
widely discussed and accepted by shippers, commercial 
bodies and railroad attorneys and experts throughout the 
country. On this account the Joint Committee anticipates 
a ready acceptance of its definite suggestions. The new 
plan will immediately be published in a second edition 
of the Joint Committee’s official organ, “Reasonable Regu- 
lation of Railroads,” for general distribution. 

The plan was drafted by a sub-committee headed by 
Malcolm Lloyd, Jr., of the Board of Trade, and a well- 
known lawyer of this city, who is chairman of the Joint 
Committee. The organizations represented in the Joint 
Committee are the Philadelphia Bourse, the Board of 
Trade, Manufacturers’ Club, United Business Men’s Asso- 
ciation, Lumbermen’s Exchange, Grocers’ and Importers’ 
Exchange, Maritime Exchange, Drug Exchange and the 
Master Builders’ Exchange. Through membership in one 


or more of these bodies, the business interests of this. 


city and vicinity will support this program of legislation. 

The member organizations of the Joint Committee 
which are also members of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States will present the new “Philadelphia 
Plan” through their national councilors at the meeting 
of the National Council, of the national commerce body 
at Washington on Friday and Saturday of this week. 
These will be the Bourse, the Board of Trade, the Marti- 
time Exchange and the Lumbermen’s Exchange. In addi- 
tion to speaking for the Joint Committee’s program, 
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other. 
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George E. Bartol, president and national councilor of the 
Bourse, will advance the Bourse plan, which is now in 
the hands of a special committee of thé Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States and which goes into 
greater detail in the matter of enlargement and reor- 
ganization of the federal Commission and the personnel 
of the regional sub-commissions. The Joint Committee 
will lay its program before the trade bodies of the country 
within the next three weeks with request for their action 
on it. - 


ADAMSON LAW LITIGATION 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Calorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Wherever possible, the federal government is going to be 
represented in litigation growing out of the Adamson eight- 
hour wage law. Solicitor-General Davis, when asked what 
the Department of Justice would do respecting the suits 
begun by the Louisville & Nashville and the Rock Island, 
said he had not been advised as to the nature of the pro- 
ceedings. He said that as to the suit of the Santa Fe, the 
United States district attorney had been made a party to an 
application for an injunction forbidding him to do anything 
toward collecting the penalty prescribed by the Adamson 
law. Therefore the government is a party to that effort 
to have the statute set aside. 

Mr. Davis’s general statement was that the government 
will intervene in the L. & N. and Rock Island Suits unless 
they are begun and carried on in such a way as to make 
that impossible. But he will have to see the bills of com- 


plaint or petitions filed by them before he can say definitely - 


how or- whether the government can make itself a party 
to the litigation. His declaration is taken to mean that, so 
far as possible, the cause of the trainmen, who gave up 
their method of enforcing their demand that the railroads 
pay them the same for eight hours as they have been pay- 
ing them for ten, for the method proposed by the: Presi- 
dent, will be made the cause of the government; that the 
government will contend before the courts that Congress 
has the right, under the commerce clause of the constitu- 
tion, to regulate hours of work and wages, whether the 
regulating be for fewer or more hours, or for fewer or 
more dollars. 

Whether the government lawyers will contend that the 
power to regulate hours and wages is part of the power to 
assure safety or whether it is part of the power to keep 
the channels of interstate commerce open, has not been 
indicated by either Attorney-General Gregory or Solicitor- 
General Davis. 

It is generally contended by those in Washington who 
have discussed the subject from the point of view of either 
shipper or railroad that the statute is unconstitutional un- 
less the courts can be convinced that Congress must be 
allowed to regulate the hours and wages to promote safety 
of ‘lives or freedom of movement from one state to an- 
It is further contended that unless one or the 
other of those contentions can be made to appeal to the 
courts, the statute will fall as violative of the constitutional 
rule against the taking of property without due process of 
law. They cannot see that the statute is anything other 
than an attempt to transfer the money of the individuals 
constituting the public from the pockets of the individuals 
to those of the trainmen via the treasuries of the railroads. 

Solicitor-General Davis and all other officials of the gov- 
ernment, so far as the public is concerned, take the 
Adamson law as seriously as_if it. were a part of the 
decalogue. It is impossible to learn what kind of con- 
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ferences, if any, have taken place between the officials of 
the government and the attorneys for the labor union 
officials. The suspicion on that point arises from the fact 
that the American Fe‘eration of Labor, of which Samuel 
Gompers is the head, is on record, in emphatic resolutions, 
as being utterly opposed to legislative settlements of wage 
disputes. It is also known that the lawyers for the labor 
union officials have advised their clients that if the courts 
ever hold constitutional a statute fixing wages or hours of 
labor on any ground other that that of safety, then a reduc- 
tion of wages or a lengthening of hours of service is just as 
lawful as a statute the other way around. Gompers, in 
discussing the Adamson bill before the senate committee 
on interstate commerce, said organized labor was opposed, 
on general principles, to what was proposed in the Adam- 
son bill, but that owing to the exceptional conditions then 
prevailing, the passage of the bill was being advocated. 

The query is whether, in view of the recorded opposi- 
tion of organized labor to legislative settlements of wage 
disputes, the efforts of the government officials will be 
heartily seconded by the leaders of organized labor, or 
whether their support of Solicitor-General Davis and the 
various district attorneys will be anything more than per- 
functory. 


ACTION ON RAILROAD SITUATION 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE N&awWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

Resolutions are coming inte Washington from trade 
bodies requesting further action by the Chamber. of Com- 
merce of the United States on the railroad situation. The 
requests are a forerunner of a meeting of the Chamber’s 
National Council, to be held in Washington the latter 
part of this week, at which there promises to be a vigor- 
ous discussion of all phases of the railroad controversy, 
including proposed anti-strike legislation. 

In addition to the National Council meeting November 
17 and 18, provision has been made by the National 
Chamber for a committee to study the railroad problem 
in all phases pursued by the joint congressional com- 
mnittee, of which Senator Newlands is chairman, and which 
is to convene in Washington November 20. 

The petitions from trade organizations appear to repre- 
sent no particular section of the United States more than 
another, and national as well as local bodies are being 
heard from. Many are in response to a broadcast invita- 
tion from the Railway Business Association and the New 
York Merchants’ Association to other commercial bodies 
to join in a request for action by the National Chamber. 

The Railway Business Association favors an investiga- 
tion as to correction of defects in the system of railway 
regulation. It advocates especially that the national gov- 
ernment should, on behalf of the states, regulate instru- 
mentalities of interstate commerce in spheres that are 
distinctively state; also that Congress, in order to keep 
regulation close to the people, should create regional sub- 
commissions, appointed by the President and subordinate 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission, to conduct ad- 
ministration over areas corresponding to traffic move- 
ment; finally, that Congress, having chosen to leave to 
private capital the function of providing the people with 
rail highways, should insure reasonable extensions of 
such highways into new regions as well as the improve- 
ment of existing roads, by declaring it by statute to be 
the policy of the government to permit such a system of 
rates as will yield earning sufficient to attract invest- 
ment for new construction. 
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The Merchants’ Association of New York has sent to 
other commercial organizations throughout the country 
copies of a pamphlet containing the resolutions adopted 
by the association in support of the plan for preventing 
the interruption, by strikes, of the operation of public 
utilities, together with an outline by Henry R. Towne 
of New York telling how the plan might be carried ‘into 
effect. 

It provides for the enforcement of a contractual rela- 
tion between employers and employes on public utilities. 


It is suggested not so much as a final solution of this 


question, although the Merchants’ Association hopes it 
may prove to be such a solution, but as a means of bring- 
ing the matter forward for discussion. The association 
has asked the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
to submit the question to its constituent members in the 
form of a referendum in order that the sentiment of the 
business men of the country may be ascertained. It has 
also asked other organizations to join in requesting such 
a referendum. 

The Merchant’s Association has declared in favor of 
giving the federal government, through the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, control over railroad rates and 
regulation within state limits. The Merchants’ Associa- 
tion is in favor of the federal incorporation of railroads; 
federal supervision of the issue of securities by inter- 
state carriers; the enlargement of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission so as to enable it promptly and ade- 
quately to perform its functions, and opposes government 
ownership of public utilities. 

Typical of the manner in which commercial organiza- 
tions all over the country are discussing the railroad 
situation is the expression of Charles F. Weed, president 
of the Bostom Chamber of Commerce. He said: 

“Strikes and lockouts must cease. It is my hope that 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce may assume the leader- 
ship in proposing and securing legislation which will 
sound the death knell of strikes and lockouts in public 
service corporations in Massachusetts. It should also do 
its part toward securing national legislation to the same 
end with reguard to public service corporations engaged 
in interstate commerce.” 


TRANSCONTINENTAL RATES 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
A new start is to be made by the transcontinental rail- 
roads in an effort to comply with the Commission’s latest 
order in the Spokane case. Under a special permit the 
Countiss tariffs now suspended in I. and S. 909 are to 
be canceled. As substitutes for them the carriers will 
file tariffs, to be effective Decembér 30, making advances 
of ten cents in carload rates and twenty-five in less-than- 
carload rates from eastern defined territory to Pacific 
coast terminals. Under those tariffs Missouri River rates 
to intermountain cities that are now as high as terminal 
rates, are also to be increased ten and twenty-five cents. 
Hearings on 909 have been canceled. Hearings on fourth 
section applications Nos. 205 and 9813, respecting barley, 
beans, canned goods, asphalt, dried fruits and wine, are 
to be held as scheduled. The carriers, however, propose 
to hoist the proposed eastbound rates on barley, beans 


‘and canned goods, etc., ten cents a hundred. Countiss 


hopes to “get by” with these modified proposals, because 
they reduce discriminations against Spokane by just that 
much. He figures that the Pacific coast people will be 
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glad to accept these advances rather than make a further 
fight. 

The Commission’s announcement respecting the trans- 
continental rate situation is as follows: 

“The Commission has granted authority to the trans- 
continental lines to cancel all of the protested eastbound 
and westbound rates between points on the Pacific Coast 
and intermountain territory on the one hand and. points in 
eastern defined territories on the other hand, contained 
in transcontinental tariffs which were suspended by the 
Commission in its orders in Investigation and Suspension 
Docket No. 909, in consequence of which the hearings on 
the suspended rates set for Chicago, November 20; Salt 
Lake City, November 28; San Francisco, December 4; 
Portland, Ore., December 11, and Spokane, Wash., Decem- 
ber 14, 1916, before Attorney-Examiner Thurtell, have been 
canceled. 


“Hearings on Fourth Section Applications Nos. 205, etc., 


respecting rates on commodities from eastern defined terri-: 


tory to Pacific Coast points and intermediate points and 
Fourth Section Applications Nos. 9813, etc., respecting rates 
on barley, beans, canned goods, asphaltum, dried fruit, 
wine and other commodities from Pacific Coast ports to 
eastern destinations, set for the same places and dates, 
will be held as scheduled. 

“It is understood that the transcontinental lines propose 
to file tariffs effective upon statutory notice December 30, 
1916, applicable upon the so-called ‘Schedule C’ commodi- 
ties named in the tariffs suspended in I. & S. Docket No. 
909, which will increase the present rates to the Pacific 
Coast ports a maximum of 10 cents per 100 pounds on car- 
load and 25 cents per 100 pounds on less-than-carload 
traffic, but no changes to intermountain points from east- 
ern groups A to E, inclusive, are contemplated, hence the 
discriminations under the fourth section now existing be- 
tween Pacific Coast ports and intermountain cities will 
be diminished to the extent of the increases to the Pacific 
coast ports, Rates from Missouri river and groups west 
thereof to intermountain cities taking maximum rates will 
be increased to the level of the rates to the Pacific coast 
ports, the maximum increases being 10 cents per 100 
pounds on carloads and 25 cents per 100 pounds on less 
than carloads. It is also understood that the eastbound 
carload rates on asphaltum, barley, beans, canned goods, 
dried fruit and wine from Pacific coast ports. will be in- 
creased 10 cents per 100 pounds.” 


How great a recession from the rates first proposed as 
- a compliance with the terms of the latest Spokane order 
the compromise tariffs are to be may be inferred from a 
comparison with present, first proposed, and proposed com- 
promise rates on iron and steel—the chief items, so far as 
basis industries are concerned. At present the rates to 
Pacific coast terminals are: From Chicago, 55 cents; from 
Pittsburgh 65 and from New York 75 cents. The tariffs 
suspended in I. & S. No. 909, which have been canceled, 
carry a flat rate of 94 cents from the three great terri- 
tories mentioned. The compromise rates. will be 65 cents 
from Chicago, 75 cents from Pittsburgh and 85 cents from 
New York. 

The compromise tariffs carry an advance of 25 cents per 
100 pounds on less-than-carload shipments. Less-than- 


carload rates, under Schedule C, were eliminated by the 
tariffs which have been canceled. Shippers raised a storm 
of protest against that feature of the tariffs, the effect 
of which is seen in the provision for an advance of such 
rates 25 cents per 100 pounds instead of elimination. 
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Protests are expected, as a matter of course, but what 
effect, if any, they will have on the Commission is some- 
thing on which no intelligent estimate can be made now. 


ORDER AMENDED 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


November 14 the Commission, in I. and S. 772, Molasses 
from Texas and Louisiana, ordered that the second para- 
graph on page 436 of report entered on July 5, 1916, be 
amended to read as follows: 

“All molasses, including blackstrap, is rated fifth class 
in carloads in Official, Southern and Western classifica- 
tions. The latter provides class C on blackstrap in tank 
cars;” that the table at the top of page 447 of said report 
be amended to read as follows: 

“Chronological history of rates on low-grade blackstrap 
molasses in tank cars from New Orleans to Kansas City. 


Effective prior to October 9, 1913.... *30 
a B Cc D 
a a SS ener 27 27 27 27 
PE Ee, SE b660b 0s 6 s.66cwia'dee sees 21 23 24 26 
et a rs 17 — ea ‘e 
i Mi Mn 6 at o0¥ 6 tae oe cians ee spe 17 19 20 22 
SP SEE nce ebrccconcccsonees $21 $23 24 26 
Effective prior to October 9, 1913.... #32 
A B Cc D 
Pe CONE TTT eT 29 29 29 29 
MmMMUGE FE. BOIS .cvccccecccccccesscoes 23 25 ° 26 28 
Jamuary 24, 1915 ...cccccccccccccccccce 19 21 22 24 
TIMEEP GUBPGMBION 60.0 ccccccccesovcccs $23 $25 26 28 
Effective prior to October 9, 1913.... *21 
A B Cc D 
De BO TOR iis 2 tintin 4s 00n 0000060 15 17 18 20 


* ‘Molasses rate inclusive of imported and domestic blackstrap. 


tImport rates not under suspension. 
A—Imported blackstrap, agreed value 8 cents or less per gal- 


lon. 
B—Imported blackstrap, agreed value over 8 cents per gallon. 
C—Domestic blackstrap, agreed value 8 cents or less per 


gallon. 
D—Domestic blackstrap, agreed: value over 8 cents per gallon. 


and that the table at the bottom of page 447 of said report 
be amended by substituting the figures “10” for the fig- 
ures “12” appearing in the column headed: ‘Present 
domestic rates,” opposite the word “Memphis.” 


BOAT LINE CASE 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 

Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

. The Commission is to hear arguments December 2 on 
the petition of the Baltimore Board of Trade for a re- 
hearing on the application of the Pennsylvania and other 
railroads for permission to retain their steamer lines 
plying from Baltimore to various points on Chesapeake 
Bay and rivers emptying into it. The Commission decided 
that there should be a divorce of the rail and water lines. 
Baltimore shipping interests which had opposed the re- 
tention of the steamers by their railroad proprietors found, 
after the divorce decree was entered, that the railroads 
could sell their steamers and have them taken off the bay, 
leaving Baltimore without ships for the routes on which 
commerce had been moving by rail and water for many 
years and force the commerce to go all-rail or.not move 
at all. They thereupon asked the Commission to post- 
pone the effective day of the order of divorce. The Com- 
mission, being assured that the railroads would continue 
the service, postponed the operative date of its order. 
Now the question to be discussed December 2 is as to 
whether the Commission shall reopen the matter and 
allow the shippers to show that they think the situation 
should be left as it was before the Panama Canal act 


was passed. 
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Convention 


All Other Questions Subordinated to that of Friction Between State and Federal Commissions 
—Prentis Speech Against Exclusive Federal Control Endorsed— 
Association Favors Sheppard Bill 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Asserting that the move for exclusive federal railroad 
regulation was inspired and is being fostered by the rail- 
roads of the country; that what they are proposing is 
mere substitution of regional federal bodies for the state 
commissions—a mere destruction of a system of known 
value for one with all the infirmities inherent in the exist- 
ing system; and that it is the duty of the National. Asso- 
ciation of Railway Commissioners to approach the subject 
in a patriotic way, Robert B. Prentis, president of the asso- 
ciation, on November 14 at the annual meeting opened the 
struggle that will more fully develop when the Newlands 
congressional committee begins its hearings November 20. 
Vigorous and continued applause at the conclusion of the 
president’s speech gave evidence that the state railroad 
commissioners are opposed to doing away with the present 
dual system. 

Without a dissenting vote, on motion of Clifford Thorne, 
of Iowa, the association decided to publish Judge Prentis’ 
speech as a document and send it to every member of 
Congress and particularly to every member of the New- 
lands commission. Judge Prentis, who on the next day 
took his seat on the bench of the Virginia Court of Ap- 
peals and thereby resumed the judicial ermine, was tem- 
perate in his expressions, but emphatic in his declaration 
that what is proposed will be any relief from the evils 
which the railroads say they are suffering. His address 
is printed in full elsewhere. 

Chairman Meyer, of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, in welcoming the state commissioners, waved aside 
the law questions arising from Shreveport rate situations 
as tending to add to the confusion. He discussed the mat- 
ter which has enabled the railroads to demand an inquiry 
into the whole subject from the point of view of a public 
servant who knows the public is more interested in solv- 
ing irritating situations than in theories about the rela- 
tions between the states and the federal government. His 
address is also printed elsewhere. 

The big question, how to eliminate the friction between 
state and federal agencies, due to come before the conven- 
tion on the morning of November 15, was postponed for 
twenty-four hours. Laurence B. Finn, of Kentucky, chair- 
man of the committee having the matter in charge, stated 
that only two members of the committee could be present 
at the meeting called for the night before to consider the 
form in which the report should be made. There was no 
disagreement as to the substance. The committeemen 
were committed to the Prentis view, that the court deci- 
sion in the Shreveport case gives the federal Commission 
ample power to deal with every such situation. 

Other Questions Subordinated 

All other questions were overshadowed by that one and 
enly the specialists showed an interest in the others. For 
instance, the question of how to estimate the rate of de- 
preciation, brought forward as an incident of A. F. Weber’s 
report on statistics and accounting for public utility cor- 
porations, evoked only a short discussion. Mr. Weber sug- 
gested that the’ association recommend a rate of three 


per cent for gas companies and 3.5 per cent for electric 
light companies. Clifford Thorne opposed such a recom- 
mendation, saying that the policy of each ‘company must 
be considered before a utility commission can prescribe 
the proper rate of depreciation. He pointed out that a 
company which rebuilds its equipment uses a good deal 
of the operating income in repairs and renewals and is 
therefore not entitled to set aside as much for deferred or 
accrued depreciation as the company that does not rebuild 
its equipment as often as the other company. His sug- 


‘gestion was that allowance of a large depreciation for the 


company that rebuilds often is allowing a double charge 
on the public. 


The election of officers, held at noon November 15, as a 
special order, resulted in the usual felicitations and the 
promotions that have become the custom of the associa- 
tion. Max Thelen, of California, was promoted to the 
presidency; Edward C. Niles, of New Hampshire, to be the 
first vice-president; Charles E. Elmquist to be second vice- 
president; W. H. Connolly, of the ‘Interstate Commerce 
Commission, to remain as secretary; and James Blaine 
Walker, of New York, to remain as assistant secretary. 

Mr. Thelen said that if the members would give him 
their assistance he was convinced that the coming year 
would be one of the best the association had ever had; 
Mr. Niles said he hastened to accept the vice-presidency 
before it was too late; and President Prentis left the chair, 
to continue, as he said, at least one good habit—that of 
nominating W. H. Connolly to be secretary. 


Reports of the standing committees were read and re- 
ceived, but little discussed for the reason mentioned. The 
report of the committee on capitalization and intercor- 
porate relations printed and in the hands of members long 
before it was read, caused a buzz because it seemed to be 
in contradiction to what the committee on legislation would 
have to say on the subject of exclusive federal control of 
railroads.. The committee, composed of Edwin O. Edger- 
ton, chairman, John F. Shaughnessy, William C. Bliss, 
Paul B. Trammell, Clyde B. Aitchison, and Judson C. 
Clements, did not present a unanimous report. Mr. Aitchi- 
son approved it in part and signed it merely to bring it up 
for discussion. Commissioner Clements wrote that he “con- 
curred in the recommendation for federal control of the 
issuance of securities.” The committee’s recommendations 
are: 


1. That the Interstate Commerce Commission have power to 
regulate the stocks and bonds of the interstate carriers. 


2. That the Interstate Commerce Commission or some other 
federal agency be empowered to regulate the rates, practices, 
stocks and bonds of the interstate public utilities. 

3. That Congress enact the necessary legislation to provide 
for a national incorporation act for interstate railroads and 
interstate public utilities. 

4. That the Interstate Commerce Commission be empowered 
to exercise jurisdiction over mergers, consolidations and incum- 


brances of interstate railroads. 


5. That the Interstate Commerce Commission have authority 
to exercise jurisdiction in receivership proceedings, preferably 
to the fullest extent, but at least over all matters relating to 
capitalization. 


6. That Federal and state statutes be amended, where neces- 
sary, to permit of the issues by railroads and public utilities of 
a common stock without par value. 

7. That the Interstate Commerce Commission and the state 
public utility commissions be permitted to invoke the aid of 
the Federal Trade Commission to determine the reasonableness 
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of the cost of essential materials of railroad and public utility 


eS. 

That oe uate legislation be enacted, both national and 
mE to provide for voluntary wage agreements; methods of 
arbitration; and for Federal and state intervention in emer- 
gencies, to adjust wage conditions in the railroad and public 
utility service; nothing contained in such legislation to require 
men to work against their will. 

9. That such legislation as is consistent with the public 
interest be enacted for the enhancement of railroad credit and 
for the protection of American railroads against the competition 
in the American market for funds for private -exploitation in 
foreign countries. 

10. That a new committee be appointed to study the ques- 
tion of relationship between government and the railroads, to 
consider the possibilities of cooperation between the government 
and the railroads, and to report at the next annual meeting. 


Sheppard Bill Indorsed. 


It is the judgment of the association that, for the settle- 
ment of disagreements between the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and a state or state commissions in Shreve- 
port situations, Congress should restore to the couris their 
old power of saying what is the reasonable rate. It favors 
the reversal of the Shreveport case, by legislative enact- 
ment, to the extent of having a “court of competent juris- 
diction” say what would be the reasonable rate to be ap- 
plied, rather. than allow the federal body, “as a party in 
interest,” to decide what would be the reasonable rate for 
‘the future. 

Almost without dissent the association, at its morning 
session November 16, adopted a resolution indorsing the 
Sheppard bill, S. 5242, which provides for the settiement 
of such disputes between administrative bodies by the 
courts by saying that before a carrier may disregard a 
state rate it shall procure the decision of a court of com- 

_ petent jurisdiction holding the state rate to be unreason- 
able. William Temple Emmett, a member of the New York 
commission, is the only man who voted against the adop- 
tion of the resolution endorsing the Sheppard bill. He 
spoke the only words that were uttered against the reso- 
lution. His argument may be summed up in the query as 
to whether there would be any question as to who should 
exercise control in the event the railroads were owned by 
the government. 

Clifford Thorne, of the Iowa commission, made the prin- 
cipal argument in favor of the resolution, which was pre- 
sented by Laurence B. Finn, of Kentucky, chairman of the 
committee on state and federal legislation. Commissioner 
Jackson, of Wisconsin, heckled him just a little by asking 
him if he did not, as representative of Iowa, press the 
complaint of Iowa cities for a removal of the discrimina- 
tion caused by the Nebraska state rates. Jackson wanted 
the Iowan to explain. ‘ 


“I plead guilty to having done everything my friend . 


from Wisconsin has intimated,” said Thorne, “but in press- 
ing that charge of discrimination I was working under the 
law as it is, not as I think it should be.” 

The Iowan’s retort caused applause among the state 
commissioners composing the greater part of the audience. 
He had just finished a speech setting forth his view that. 


in what he called disputes between the state and federal © 


administrative bodies as to what would be the reasonable 
rate, it is advisable that Congress shall direct the courts 
to exercise their constitutional right to pass on the rea- 
sonableness of rates in existence as a condition precedent 
to the striking down of a state rate or a body of state 
rates. He based his argument on a decision in 134 United 
States Supreme Court Reports, in which the reasonable- 
ness of a rate, for the past and the present, was held to 
be a judicial question. Inasmuch as the state rates stricken 
down by decisions in Shreveport situations have been in 
effect up to the time of the operative date of the federal 
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Commission’s order, the contention is that there is a jus- 
ticiable question involved. 


Regional Commissions, Etc. 

The resolution endorsing the Sheppard bill was the only 
one acted on at the morning session. Other resolutions 
reported by Mr. Finn were regarded as being certain of 
adoption, although the one advocating regional commis- 
sions caused tome shakings of the head among the state 
officials. The resolutions presented by Mr. Finn were as 
follows: 


Be it Resolved, By the National Association of Railway Com- 
missioners in convention assembled: 

. That we hereby endorse Senate Bill No. 5242 of the Sixty- 
fourth Congress, first~session (Sheppard bill), said bill being 
amendatory to the Act to regulate commerce, and carrying out 
the provisions of the Williams resolution passed by this asso- 
ciation at its annual convention held fn the year 1914. 

2. That in all cases arising before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, a state, through its department of justice or railroad or 
public service commission, or any interested shipper who is a party 
to the proceeding, should have the same right to secure a 
court review of the orders of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in cases involving negative orders made by the said 
gr as is now allowed in cases involving affirmative 
orders. 

3. That the Act to regulate commerce should be so amended 
as to give to the Interstate Commerce Commission the power to 
compel proper publicity as to the issuance of all securities made 
by interstate common carriers, however they may be authorized. 

. We believe the time of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and the time consumed in the disposing of cases would be 
conserved by the creation of subordinate regional commissions, 
each one composed of three men appointed for fixed periods and 
receiving salaries similar to those received by the members of 
our federal courts, with or without a member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commision sitting as a member of said tribunal; the 
right being reserved to interested parties of securing a review 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission under conditions 
analogous to those now prevailing in regard to appeals from 
| A federal courts to the Supreme Court of the United 

ates. - 

5. There should be created a separate bureau for the pur- 


pose of prosecuting cases before the Interstate Commerce’ 


Commission, or the attorney-general should assign to one of 
his assistants the specific task of appearing before the said 
commission on behalf of the public generaly in cases involving 


ealleged violations of the Act to regulate commerce, as the attor- 


ney general and his other assistants appear before the Supreme 
Court of the United States at the present time.‘ The aforesaid 
assistant attorney general should exercise the functions of a 
commerce counsel for the United States; he should have a fixed 
salary and a definite term of office, devoting his entire time to 


this work; and he should be given adequate facilities for the. 


efficient performance of his said duties. This we believe to be 
of paramount importance, as it will give efficient representation 


to the interests of the public generally in cases involving mat- ' 


ters of large importance. 

This provision does not contemplate any limitation whatever 
upon other parties appearing on behalf of the public, nor upon 
the Commission’s employment of its own counsel to appear in 
such cases as it may direct. 

6. rther, we respectifuly petition the Interstate Commerce 
———— to make the following modifications of its Rules of 

ractice: 

(a). That until such time as the entire Commission or such 
subordinate commissions as may hereafter be created, shall sit 
and hear the entire evidence in all cases before said Commis- 
sions or commissions in which a state may be a party, the 
Commission, prior to the entering of a final order, should pre- 
pare and publish a tentative order, a copy of which should be 
servéd on all ceeinn to the proceeding, and opportunity given 
to all parties affected by such proposed order upon reasonable 
notice to appear and show cause why such tentative order 
should not be made final. 

(b) That the Interstate Commerce Commission should ren- 
der no decisions in any cases in which at least one member of 
the Commission shall not have heard the entire evidence, except 
where a referee or examiner may be appointed to take the 
testimony, in which case the said referee or examiner should 
reduce to printed form his findings of fact in their entirety, 
and the same should be served upon all interested parties, allow- 
ing adequate time for exceptions to be filed before the case is 
submitted to the Commission. 


Before reporting the resolutions, Mr. Finn reviewed the 
history of the commerce clause of the Constitution, point- 
ing out that disputes between Virginia and Maryland about 
the navigation of the Potomac River led to the calling of 
a convention in 1786 which resulted the next year in the 
calling of the convention that framed the Constitution of 
the United States, adopted three years after Maryland 
and Virginia, undertook, by convention, to settle their 
differences of opinion respecting the use of the river on 
which the nation’s capital is situated. He called attention 
to the fact that George Washington was president of a 
transportation company before he was president of the 
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United States and that James Madison really devised the 
commerce clause. 
Centralized Control. 

He also went into the attitude of the dominant political 
parties respecting federal control, reading from an address 
by Charles E. Hughes against centralization and then ex- 
pressing wonder why a man who had expressed such 
views should advocate centralization on~- transportation, 
“the largest question before the American people.” 

“Right now is the most critical time in the history of 
our country,” declared the speaker. The great common 
carriers of the country, in newspapers, in magazines and 
by other methods, are trying to create a sentiment in favor_ 
of centralization of everything pertaining to transporta- 
tion in the hands of the central government. The country 
is being combed for bankers to help in that propaganda. 

“An ordinary man, when ‘he is trying to borrow money 
does not say he is insolvent. The railroads can afford to 
say they are bankrupt because the men who lend them 
money are also the owners of these instrumentalities of 
commerce. They can say the credit of the railroads is im- 
paired, that they cannot procure the capital necessary for 
their good operation without damage to themselves, be- 
cause the operation is that of merely taking money from 
one of their pockets and putting it into another.” 

Committee on Railroad Rates. 

Approval of the principle embodied in the Sheppard bill 
was recommended by the committee on railroad rates, 
made by W. H. Stutsman. Consideration of that report 
was consolidated with that of the legislative committee 
which came on immediately thereafter... In the Stutsman 
report the matter was summed up by the query, “Ought 
this power to condemn state-made rates, either directly or 
indirectly, be exercised by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission?” 

“What you are advocating,” said Mr. Thorne, addressing 
Commissioner Emmett, of New York, “is the abandonment 
of the fundamental idea of our governmental system, one 
providing for local self-government. The question is which 
system will give us the best result. 

“I’ve found eleven cases in which a conflict has arisen 
between state and federal commissions. In every one of 
them the federal Commission has condemned the state 
rates. The trouble with us appears to be that we have 
made a very low batting average. ~ : 

“In the final analysis the question is not as to the rea- 
sonableness of the rate but the sufficiency of the return on 
the capital invested. On that we disagree; and upon such 
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disagreements, in which there is no question of confisca- 
tion, we think the judgment of a competent court should 
be taken. 

“In the Illinois passenger fare case not one word of the 
testimony was heard by a single interstate commerce com- 
missioner. The report of the examiner who heard the 
testimony was a secret one to which not one party in in- 
terest had access. That was not a minor case. It involves 
$16,000,000. Therefore the query: Is it wise to have such 
a controversy decided by one of the parties to it. I am 
not in favor of changing the law so as to return the rate- 
making power to the courts. I 4m asking merely that the 
disputes between the commissions go to the courts for 
determination.” 

There was not the slightest effort to conceal the purpose 
of the state commissioners to ask Congress to reverse the 
Shreveport case. Commissioner Edgerton, of California, 
asked Chairman Finn if the object of the Sheppard bill 
was not to reverse the Shreveport case, and Mr. Finn an- 
swered in the affirmative. 

Commissioner Thompson, of Illinois, said no‘one had 


suggested any better method for settling disagreements as 


to what is a reasonable rate between administrative bodies. 
Therefore he was supporting the resolution because he 
knew of no better way. 

For Regional Commissions. 

The regional commission resolution was finally adopted 
after a close fight and with modification. As changed it 
endorses the idea of “subordinate regional commissions, 
reserving the right of appeal or review in proper cases.” 

Answering Mr. Clark, Mr. Thorne said the reservation 
would not give the right to litigants to demand review; 
that right would rest with the Commission alone. The 
association sent the resolution concerning the control of 
issues of securities back to the committee; it adopted the 
one calling on the Commission to change its practice and 
have its examiners make tentative reports for the benefit 
of parties to cases; it sent back to the committee the one’ 
relating to practice in cases in which a state is a party; 
it also adopted a long resolution and preamble urging 
Congress to authorize the Commission to prescribe rules 
for interchange and return of cars and suggesting to the 
Commission that in considering the demurrage advances 
it consider whether an advance in the per diem on cars 
would not be more efficacious to prevent car congestion. 
The legislative committee was directed to appear before 
the Newlands committee-and urge the views of the asso- 
ciation. 


- 





Meyer for Co-operation with States 


Says Commission Is Behind Him in His Suggestion for Law Providing. for Co-operation Be- 
tween Federal and State Commissions in Shreveport Cases—Suggests that 
Commission Be Permitted to Issue Orders Without Hearings 


(Address by Chairman Meyer of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, before the meeting of the National Association of 
Railway Commissioners in Washington, D. C., November 14). 


* * * Mr. President, having bade you welcome in the 
hame of the entire Commission, personally and officially, 
with your permission I will now proceed to. offer a few 
remarks in my individual capacity. I am not advised with 
respect to the extent to which all of my colleagues share 
in the views that I may express, in so far as I may enter 
upon an expression of views regarding matters relating 
to the general subject of regulation. * * * 


In making this brief historical survey of the growth and 
development of federal regulation we are impressed with 
the value of the work of these special committees which 
investigated transportation conditions in the past. I, 
therefore, heartily welcome the congressional investiga- 
tion which is about to begin. There are times when it 
is most wise for men to pause and look back at the road 
over which they have traveled, to look about theni with 
circumspection to see just what their bearings are, and 
with compass in hand to look toward the future and to 
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correlate the past, the present and the future. This con- 
gressional inquiry may serve us who are engaged in this 
work of regulation and all those who are affected by that 
work as an inventory serves a merchant. We can perform 
no greater service than to lay before that committee, and 
through that committee before Congress, our best ideas 
on this subject. The subject of regulation is too big 
for any one man or any small number of men. It requires 
the’ active co-operation and wisdom of all men who are 
qualified by study and experience to participate in molding 
the work of regulation. 

In the beginning railway regulation meant almost ex- 
clusively the regulation of rates. Little by little other 
parts of the field of regulation were covered by legisla- 
tion extending the jurisdiction of commissions. In a few 
states the regulating statutes are now practically as big 
as the business. Looking at the country as a whole, how- 
ever, the activities of the railway business extend far 
beyond the scope of the regulating statutes relating 
thereto. Many parts of the field’ still remain to be cov- 
ered. It was very natural that great emphasis should 
have been laid on rate problems during the early decades, 
but it is possible that this emphasis has resulted in ob- 
securing somewhat the vision of the whole field and in 
preventing that symmetry in legislation which our na- 
tional interests demand. Men may argue, as they have 
argued, that rates, for instance, have no connection with 
capitalization, wages, etc. Whether we agree with such 
arguments or disagree, we can doubtless secure universal 
assent to the proposition that rates have a connection 
with pocketbooks—the pocketbooks ‘of the users of rail- 
ways as well as the pocketbooks of their owners. Be- 
cause of this connection between rates and pocketbooks 
the rate question will always be an important one. How- 
ever, whether or not a shipper shall pay, or a railroad 
receive, 10 cents or 10% cents for the transportation of 
a certain commodity between certain points is of rela- 
tively minor significance compared with the operation of 
this country-wide transportation machine in the most effi- 
cient, economical and beneficial manner in the interests 
of the whole country. Take the problem of terminals, of 
which we have heard so much in recent times. It is 
important that provision should be made for the construc- 
tion of these terminals, but it is equally important that 
fair and just terms for the use of these terminals in the 
interests of the whole public, including all the railroads, 
shall be established. The distribution of terminals to a 
certain extent determines the distribution of industries 
in our cities; the. distribution of industries influences the 
distribution of the population; the distribution af the popu- 
lation determines to a large extent the living conditions 
of that population, which in turn has a vital effect on 
the character of that population. Great social and po- 
litical interests are thus tied up with this problem of 
terminals in addition’to the very vital relation of ter- 
minals to the conduct of transportation itself. This is 
only one of a number of important matters connected 
with the operation of railways that merit more considera- 
tion in the future than they have received in the past. 


Orders Without Hearings. 


Again, if we look at the methods of procedure under 
regulating statutes before commissions may we not find 
things there which require modification? Let me give 
one illustration. Men who hear testimony and arguments 
on the issues in rate questions as they pass before them 
in constant procession, year after year, become so fa- 
miliar with such issues that after complaint and answer 
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have been filed it is quite possible to outline in a general 
way in advance of a hearing the character of the testimony 
which will probably be submitted. In proceedings in 
which such is the case why should it be necessary to 
continue to hold formal hearings, file briefs, deliver argu- 
ments, and prepare formal reports before an order can 
be issued? Why should not the law permit the issuance 
of orders without a previous hearing within the discre- 
tion of the Commission, either upon complaint or upon 
its own initiative? I am suggesting nothing arbitrary. 
I do not intimate that anybody, shipper or carrier, shall 
be denied a full hearing. An order issued without a 
previous hearing should recite the supporting and justify- 
ing reasons in such detail that the interested parties may 
know upon what state of fact or assumed fact the order 
was issued; and then, if after the issuance of the order 
either party takes exception’ to the whole or a part of 


such order, a hearing might be requested and the issues- 


tried out in the same manner that they are now being 
tried. I believe that in this way a great deal of time 
and money could be saved alike to the shippers and to 
the railroads. 


State and Interstate Commissions. 


- Mr. President, your letter of last summer, kindly in- 
viting me to be present on this occasion, courteously sug- 
gested that if I felt so inclined and cared to do so, you 
would like to have me say something with respect to 
the relation between the state and interstate commissions. 
I believe with you that our common work requires the 
fullest co-operation between us. Our work, our aims and 
our purposes are one. At this moment, and in this pres- 
ence, it is probably impossible to say a word on the sub- 
ject of co-operation between the state and interstate com- 
missions without suggesting the name “Shreveport.” 
Before 1906, when the Ifiterstate Commerce Commission 
was without authority to prescribe rates for the future, it 
was practically impossible for conflicts to arise out of 
Shreveport situations, and the situations themselves were 
perhaps relatively rare. Since that time both state com- 
missions and the Interstate Commission have become 
active in rate matters, and Shreveport situation§ could 
not possibly have been avoided under existing methods 
of procedure and in the present state of the law. As you 
all know, there are some state rates and interstate rates 
that have little or no relation to one another. There are 
also state rates and interstate rates, like those in the 
original Shreveport case, which are so closely related 
that they must be one if unjust discriminations shall be 
avoided. The establishment of this one rate, just and 
reasonable, is the problem in every case involving the 
principle of the Shreveport case. Two, three or four dif- 
ferent commissions working at the same time and inde- 
pendently of one another to establish a rate on the same 
commodity in the same territory crossed by state lines 
cannot be expected to arrive at identical conclusions under 
our present method of procedure. 


The Shreveport Case. 


Before I proceed farther with respect to Shreveport situ- 
ations let me remind you that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has never reached out in any manner what- 
soever with a view of seizing upon Shreveport situations 
and exercising its authority in adjusting such rates. The 
complaint in the original Shreveport case was brought by 
one of the states in the Union, possessed of as many sov- 
ereign rights as any other state, responsive to a special 
enactment of its legislature. Subsequent complaints 
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originating in widely separated states, about one hundred 
in all up to date, were filed by municipalities, organiza- 
tions of business men, corporations and individuals—all 
parties who have a perfect right under the law to bring 
such complaints. These complaints having been filed, it 
was the plain duty of the Commission to which I belong 
to proceed with them in the regular way and in the same 
manner in which other cases are disposed of. This we 
have done to the best of our ability in accordance with 
law and in obedience to our oath of office. 

From my point of view, Shreveport situations are 
primarily rate questions, and not questions of constitu- 
tional limitations and statutory powers in administration. 
If you and we will sit down together solely with the 
view of working out Shreveport rate problems, forgetting 
for the time being all the controversies about sovereignty, 
constitutional and legislative power, I believe that in 


every instance it will be possible for us te arrive at a 


satisfactory and just result. In fact, the more we debate 
the forms of government and the relations of the states 
to the federal government in Shreveport cases—please 
observe that I am using the word Shreveport in a generic 
sense, future dictionaries will be compelled to define it— 
the more we are likely to obscure the practical rate 
problems in which you and we are jointly interested and 
which present the questions of vital concern to the citizens 
of the respective states. Our citizens are interested in 
getting this work done. They care little about the agency 
through which it is done. Your problem and ours and 
that of Congress is, given this peculiar kind of work, 
through what agencies can it be accomplished most ad- 
vantageously with justice to all? In the original Shreve- 
port case the Interstate Commerce Commission had the 
assistance of the authorities of one of the states directly 
interested, in addition to other parties of record in the 
case, but we did not have the assistance of the authorities 
of the other state involved. In similar cases involving 
the Shreveport principle we have had the most effective 
and faithful co-operation from members of the state com- 
missions directly concerned. However, that co-operation 
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was entirely voluntary and without status under the Act 
to regulate commerce. 
Plan for Co-operation. ‘ 

This leads me, Mr. President, to suggest what I firmly 
believe to be a promising step in the direction of progress 
in railway regulation, namely, in Shreveport cases to pro- 
vide by law for the co-operation of the state commissions 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission and thus to 
give our joint and co-operative efforts a definite legal 
status. Under a plan such as I have in mind when a 
case involving the Shreveport principle arises the result- 


_ing investigation would be conducted jointly by the state 


commissions and the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Every state commission directly involved would be given 
an opportunity ,in accordance with law to participate in 
the deliberations and to assist in formulating the final 
conclusions upon a record jointly made. The one rate 
within the zone of reasonableness established through the 
joint efforts of the respective commissions would then 
apply to all business, state and interstate, and thereafter 
there could be no Shreveport case in that territory and 
with respect to that commodity. While in my own mind 
the details of the plan which I have suggested are fairly 
clear and appear to me to be practicable, you may see 
difficulties of which I have not thought. I shall not at- 
tempt at this time to discuss the details, but leave you 
with this general suggestion of providing a legal basis 
for co-operation between the state commissons and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in all proceedings in- 
volving the principle of the Shreveport case. 

Mr. President, in the opening of my remarks I stated. 
that what I might say would be said in a personal way 
and not in my represenatative capacity as chairman of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. With respect to 
this one suggestion, however, that of providing a status 
by law for co-operation between the state commissions 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission, I am happy 
to be able to say that I speak not only for myself but 
in an official capacity for the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 


- ’ 2 e 





Opposes Exclusive Federal Control 


President Prentis, of N. A. R. C., Says Present System Should Be Continued—Goes Into 
Railroad Financial Conditions—No Need for Added Federal 
Powers in Rate Regulation 


(Annual address of Robert R. Prentis, President, National 
Association of Railway Commissioners, Washington, D. C., 
November 14.) 


* * * Jn view of proposed legislation, some of which 


is actually pending before Congress, designed to destroy 
state regulation of railways, it is of the highest impor- 
tance that we should approach the consideration of the 
great questions involved therein without selfishness and 
actuated only by a desire to serve the country. 

There is a fully organized movement having for its 
ultimate object nothing less than the absolute elimination 
of the states and the state commissions from all jurisdic- 
tion over intrastate rates of the railroads. 

At the time Judge Reagan drew the Act to regulate 
commerce such a proposition would have been promptly 
rejected as plainly violative of the United States consti- 
tution. Recent decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, however, have encouraged the view that 
under the commerce clause of the constitution the Con- 


gress may have the power to take actual control of all 
rates upon the new theory that railway rates are so inti- 
mately related to, and so directly affect, each other as 
to make it impossible properly to regulate interstate rates 
without at the same time taking control of intrastate rates. 

The determination of this great question should not be 
based upon any mere local or selfish considerations, or 
any mere insistence upon states’ rights. It should be 
determined upon great broad general principles, looking 
only to the general welfare; not that even such consid- 
erations will justify a plain violation of the constitution, 
for if the change is to be made it should be done in due 
and orderly manner, by amending the constitution, if 
necessary, and not by violating the constitution as a mat- 
ter of expediency. 


The officials of the great transportation lines of the 
country, always restive under any and every sort of con- 
trol, are behind the movement. The have enlisted the 
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support of a large number of newspapers and magazines, 
employed able counsel, and have prepared for the great 
controversy which such a proposition precipitates. The 
danger is that they may win at the first onslaught, but 
if so it will be only because those who believe such a 
change unwise are in a state of absolute unpreparedness. 
If the question is to be fairly and fully discussed and 
presented to the Congress, poorly as they are prepared 
therefor, it must be done by the state commissions. There- 
fore, this is the work to which the present hour sum- 
mons us. 


If the effort shall succeed, then questions regarded as 


settled from the foundation of the government will be 
unsettled, and the great accomplishments of the states 
of this Union for the last thirty years in,their endeavor 
to exercise efficient control over the public service cor- 
porations which they have created and fostered, will have 
become unavailing and obsolete. 

In this connection it becomes my duty to call your 
special attention to Public Resolution No. 25, Sixty-fourth 
Congress, and I think it proper to emphasize some views 
which I have with reference thereto. This resolution was 
introduced by Senator Newlands as Joint Senate Resolu- 
tion No. 60, and reads as follows: * *.* #* 

Under that resolution a joint sub-committee, consisting 
of five senators and five representatives, has been ap- 
pointed, and they have publicly announced that they will 
begin their investigations on Nov. 20, 1916. 

The adoption of this resolution by the Congress indi- 
cates the very great progress which has been made in 
the country in the deliberate and- concerted effort to 
destroy the state commissions as regulating bodies, in- 
cluding the ‘taking over by the federal government of 
exclusive jurisdiction to regulate intrastate rates. 


The Railroad Plan. 


The movement has been under way for several years, and 
is inspired by the great railway organizations of the coun- 
try. Through the press and through many other great 
organizations they have endeavored to create a sentiment 
so overwhelming as to convince the Congress that the 
time has come, if the railways are to continue efficient 
public service, to make this tremendous change. 

As far back as the 25th day of February, 1916, in the 
hearing before the committee on interstate and foreign 
commerce of the House of Representatives, while the 
resolution was under consideration by that committee, 
these facts were made a matter of record: 

There is a railway executive advisory committee, of, 
which Mr. Frank Trumbull, chairman of the board of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Company, is chairman, 
and thirteen railway presidents of the large lines are 
members, and for which the Hon. Alfred P. Thom, gen- 
eral counsel of the Southern Railway Company, is counsel. 

They represent between eighty-three and eighty-four per 
cent of the railroad mileage of the United States and 
systems extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific and 
from British Columbia to the Gulf of Mexico, that is, 
lines which, combined, cover the entire country. At that 
time a definite plan for the accomplishment of their pur- 
pose was outlined to the committee. 

Since then it has been publicly reiterated by Mr. Trum- 
bull— 

“ This plan embodies two main features: 

First—That there be a federal incorporation law, un- 
der which every railway company in this country which 
is engaged in interstate: commerce, and all of them will 
be construed to be so engaged, shall be required to in- 
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corporate. Such companies are to be given no option as 
to this, but incorporation under the proposed act of Con- 
gress is to _be made compulsory, and thus the entire con- 
trol of such companies, including their rates, intra and 
inter state, and their stock and bond issues, is to be, 
vested in the agencies of the federal government. 

Second—Then it is proposed that in place of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission there shall be two commis- 
sions—one to be called the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, which is to be the supreme body, in charge of all 
the powers of regulation, on appeal as to some of such 
powers, and directly as to others. Another commission 
is to be organized, which, it is suggested, shall be known 
as the Federal Railroad Commission, whose members shall 
be presidential appointees. This new cqmmission is to 
be vested with the power and charged with the duty of 
detection, correction and prosecution, and those feeling 
aggrieved by their conclusions are to have the right to 
have them reviewed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

In addition to these two great organizations, they pro- 
pose, as a method of getting closer to the people in the 
various sections of the country, and as a substitute for 
the present state commissions, that there shall be regional 
boards in every transportation region that the Congress 
may divide the country into; that their offices shall be 
in such localities. These bodies to be authorized to take 
evidence as to all the graver and more important ques- 
tions which remain within the jurisdiction of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, including the making of 
rates and the establishment of proper relations of rates 
between localities; they are also to take evidence in any 
case that shall be pending before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission as commissioners in chancery would 
do, reporting their conclusions to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, subject to exception; the orders and con- 
clusions of these regional boards, if not excepted to, are 
to be effective’ without further action by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, unless that Commission should 
itself see some reason for ordering rehearings. If they 
are excepted to by shippers, representatives of localities 
or by the carriers then such differences are to be argued 
before and-settled by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

This plan, as will be observed, is most ambitious, and 
the manifest purpose of this vast machinery to be organ- 
ized under federal legislation is to relieve the railway 
companies from any effective supervision by the states. 
The railway companies, as above stated, have organized 
their executive advisory committee, employed eminent 
counsel, and have fully prepared themselves to present 
their views to the sub-committee. 


I wish to emphasize my view that the issue thus- pre: 
sented should be approached in no narrow, selfish spirit 
by the National Association of Railway Commissioners, 
and should be considered upon its merits. We may expect 
its advocates to present it with the greatest possible force 
and ability. 

While intensely interested in promoting every possible 
improvement in the present situation, in favor of strength- 
ening the Interstate Commerce Commission to the fullest 
extent necessary, and anxious that all of the necessary 
federal powers shall be~exercised, it seems to me that 
this proposition, considered in its entirety, is in the high- 
est degree unwise, and that its effect will of necessity 
be retrogressive instead of progressive. 

Most of the true progress of this world is made, not by 
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tearing down, but by building up, by construction, not by 
destruction. 

For thirty years the federal and state governments 
have been enacting laws and administering them with 
the view of exercising efficient control over the rates and 
practices of the railroads. A long catalogue of the ben- 
efits which have ‘arisen from such regulation can easily 
be made. Forty-six states of the Union at great expense 
have organized commissions for the purpose of controlling 
intrastate rates, and exercising their constitutional powers 
hitherto conceded to them. The proposition is to take 
over all the important jurisdiction of these local com- 
missions and concentrate the power into two federal com- 
missions in the city of Washington. Then, knowing that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission is already over: 
whelmed with its work, and apparently realizing the utter 
futility of expecting central commissions in Washington 
to deal effectively with all of the many and varied ques- 
tions that arise locally all over the country, it is proposed 
to establish regional boards in various sections of the 
country which shall be subordinate to the central author- 
ity at Washington. In other words, they see that just as 
soon as they tear down the existing system they must 
immediately commence to rebuild a vast hydra-headed 
administrative bureau, with two big heads and many small 
ones, which will correspond in many particulars with the 
very organization we already have. 

It is impossible for us to escape the conclusion that 
if these suggestions shall be adopted the cause of public 
regulation will be practically just where it was thirty 
years ago. It seems to me that experience has demon- 
strated that all the powers of all the states combined, 
with all the powers of the federal government, must be 
exercised if public regulation is to be effective. 


No Need for Added Powers. 


Since the decision of the Shreveport case (Houston 
East & West Texas Railway Co., etc., vs. United States,- 
234 U. S., 342), which apparently authorizes the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to remove discriminations between 
localities and shippers by requiring railway companies 
to make intra and inter state rates conform, it is difficult 
to understand the immediate need for adding to the powers 
of the federal Commission as to removing such discrimi- 
nations. Already the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has in several cases administered the very relief which 


the carriers claim should be afforded by new legislation, 


and it is claimed already has jurisdiction to correct the 
very evil which is alleged to exist. It is, of course, ex- 
ceedingly important that there shall be no conflict of 
jurisdiction between the federal and the state authorities, 
and I am sure that I give expression to the sentiment 
of a very large majority of the state commissioners when 
I say that they and this association is now, and has always 
been, prepared to co-operate with the federal authorities 
in the fullest possible degree for the purpose of avoiding 
such conflict. 

The Hon. Alfred P. Thom, as the counsel for the Rail- 
way Executive Committee, representing between eighty- 
three and eighty-four per cent of the railway mileage of 
the United States, said this to the committee above re- 
ferred to: 

“We realize that we have no right to approach this problem 
from the standpoint of the private interests of the railroads. 
We realize that unless we can present a plan that commends 
itself because it is best for the public interest, that we will 
have no standing. We have tried to separate ourselves from 
the standpoint of a mere private interest in this matter, and 


to appreciate the spirit of the American people which is devoted 
to the principle of regulation. We accept in its entirety the 
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wisdom of that policy, and our effort will not be to present a 
plan which we think is a plan in the selfish interests of the 
railroads, but to present a plan which we believe is best for 
the whole American people, for the preservation _of its commer- 
cial supremacy, and for the accommodation of its traffic.” - 


These are no “weasel” words. 

Mr. Thom and I have been warm personal friends since 
our college days, and I know him to be a man of com- 
manding ability, with practical but high ideals upon all 
great public questions. I must, of course, examine his 
views, however, knowing that he would not be human if 
they were not affected by his employment and his en- 
vironment. Giving full faith to his statement that they 
accept in its entirety the wisdom of the American policy, 
and that they appreciate the spirit of the American people, 
which is devoted to the principle of regulation, how is it 
that he can expect the American people, as represented 
by the commissions of forty-six of the states, to accept 
without the most rigorous protest and contest, a govern- 
mental plan which will practically nullify all of their 
efforts for the past thirty years? I venture the sugges- 
tion that the opportunity has come for them by some 
affirmative action to make good their averment of their 
acceptance of the principle of regulation to which the 
American people is devoted. That principle, firmly fixed 
in the thought and legislation of this people, is that the 
federal government shall do all of those things which it 
can best do, and that the local authorities, under the 
jurisdiction of the state governments, shall do those things 
which they can best do, and that local rdtes and local 
matters can be best regulated by those most familiar with 
local conditions. I believe that they have greatly exag- 
gerated the difficulties of the present situation. Are the 
discriminations between interstate and intrastate rates 
as great to-day as they were before the intervention of 
the federal and state authorities? Have they forgotten 
the free pass abuses, the rebate8, the special rates, the 
discriminations, the competition, the rate wars, from the 
burden of which public regulation has relieved them? 

It is erroneously assumed by many that most of the 
cases of discrimination are discriminations brought about 
by the action of the state commissions in favor of intra- 
state rates and against interstate rates. It will, however, 
not be difficult to find numerous interstate rates far lower, 
proportionately, than the intrastate rates, and hence dis- 
criminative against intrastate business in the same sense 
as is complained of. Indeed, it may be stated as a gen- 
eral proposition that the general scale of interstate rates, 
or long-distance rates, is much lower than the general 
scale of intrastate rates. (I will say, by way of parenthe- 
sis, that I do not wish to be understood as saying that I 
think that, as: a-whole, the relatively low long-distance 


. interstate rates are injurious to the trade and prosperity 


of the country. It is these rates that have brought about 
competition between the large distributing centers of our 
vast country, and this competition has been beneficial to 
consumers all over the country.) 

Returning to the question of discrimination, it must be 
noted that the mere fact that one rate is lower than 
another is of itself no proof of the reasonableness of 
either the higher or the lower rate. If justice is to be 
done by removing discrimination, then there should first 
be a careful inquiry to determine which of these rates, 
if either, is the just and reasonable one, and I venture 
nothing in saying that, upon fair investigation, the lower 
rate, or a different rate, will be found to be just and 
reasonable, just as often, if not more frequently, than 
the higher rate. So let it not be assumed that the al- 
leged flagrant cases of discrimination so often referred 
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to are by any means the only cases of discrimination, and 
let it be understood that there are many cases of dis- 
crimination brought about, not by the state commissions, 
but by the carriers, either inadvertently, or in their effort 
to attract business. 

So far as I am informed, and I have read all that has 
come to me on the subject, I know of only three instances, 
alleged to be flagrant, in which it is alleged that the state 
commissions have undertaken consciously to discriminate 
in favor of state rates as against interstate shipments, 
and it is by the carriers claimed that the remedy for 
these flagrant cases of discrimination, without additional 
legislation, is already vested in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. If there shall be proper co-operation between 
state and federal commissions, and the railway companies, 
is there any practical obstacle under the law as it exists 
to-day which prevents the removal, after proper investiga- 
tion, of the difficulties and discriminations of which the 
carriers complain? I repeat, is it not far better and more 
likely to accord with the views of the American people 
and more likely to afford prompt and efficient relief to 
build up from what we have, rather than to tear down 
for the purpose of immediately rebuilding something very 
similar to the existing system? 


Railway Revenues. 


Is there any pressing need at this time for any radical 
change? 

In Bulletin No. 18 of the Railway Business Association, 
which was issued during the past year, entitled “Defects 
in Railway Regulation,” a pamphlet which has been 
widely circulated in the country by a national organization 
composed of dealers in railway supplies, the following 
statement, emphasized in bold type, appears: 

‘Expenses have risen fa8ter than earnings, and no branch of 
the government performs the function of providing enlarged 


revenues to meet the higher cost. It is vital to national pros- 
perity that this defect in regulation be corrected.” 


I desire to place in contrast with this statement (which 
I think would not have been made if those who are re- 
sponsible for it had known of the enormous recent in- 
crease in the revenues of the carriers), certain figures 
from bulletins issued by the Bureau of Railway Economics, 
established, as you know, by the railways of the United 
States for the scientific study of transportation problems. 
These bulletins show that the increased operating reve- 
nues of the railways have already performed the function 
of providing the larger revenues which the authors of the 
statement inferentially criticized the government for fail- 
ing to provide. 

While it may not be entirely fair to compare the pres- 
ent large earnings with the earnings for the preceding 
twelve years, without some reference to the sudden pros- 
perity, attributed by many altogether to the European 
war, it is interesting to note that the total operating reve- 
nues have, with some fluctuations, increased from $1,975,- 
174,091 in 1904 to the sum of $3,396,808,234 in 1916, and 
the average per mile of line from $9,306 in 1904 to $14,818 
in 1916. During that period the operating expenses per 
mile of line have increased from $6,308 in 1904 to $9,684 in 
1916, and the net operating revenue during the same 
period has increased from $2,998 in 1904 to $5,134 in 1916, 
that is, the operating expenses have increased 53 per 
cent, while the operating revenue has increased 71 per 
cent. 

This increase is comparatively recent, for while in 1914 
the net operating revenue per mile of line was $3,443, in 
1915, $3,747 in 1916, as above stated, it was $5,134. But 
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there: has been no diminution in the volume of these 
earnings since the statement for the last fiscal year was 
made up, and the reports for July, August,’ September 
and October continue to show greatly increased railway 
earnings. There is every reason for feeling assured that 
the current fiscal year will show still greater net earnings. 


We can all sympathaize with Mr. Justice Hughes in his 
appealing cry of protest against the “delusive exactness” 
of the mass of figures which the railway accountants and 
Statisticians toss at us whenever we come to consider 
large problems in connection with our work. I think that 
we can say as to these figures, however, that they have 
an illuminating exactness which demonstrates that the 
statement of the Railway Business Association which I 
have above quoted, while true as applied to some prévious 
years, is now untrue, for it plainly appears that recently 
earnings have risen very much faster than expenses, and 
that they have also risen much faster than ‘investments 
in railway properties. I know that it is said that the 
figures of 1916 represent an abnormal condition, and that 
possibly the present prosperity of the railways will not 
continue. Whether this be true or not, the future can 
only determine. The fact is, however, that the figures 
for 1915, the previous year, showed the largest total 
operating revenue per mile of line of any year between 
1904 and 1916 save for the year 1913, and the net oper- 
ating revenue per mile of line showed a larger amount 
than for any year within the period indicated except for 
the years 1910 and 1913. The operating ratio for 1916 
was 65.4 per cent, the lowest operating ratio of any year 
within the period indicated, the highest having been for 
1914, when it was 72.2 per cent, and the next lowest within 
the period indicated having been in 1906, when it was 
66 per cent. 

It seems to me that it is perfectly apparent, however 
great the perplexities and difficulties which have beset 
the railway managers within the past twelve years, that 
they have but suffered as other men have suffered, and 
that their business has only been affected in the same 
way that other business enterprises have been affected 
from year to year and from period to period. The mer- 
chant, the manufacturer, the man living upon a fixed sal- 
ary, have all suffered from the increase in the cost of 
living and doing business. So have the railroads, but 
the latter have suffered no worse, and, in view of the 
figures I have referred to, and the proper inferences to 
be drawn therefrom, the suggestion that they are being 
bankrupted by oppressive state legislation, or because of 
the conflicts of jurisdiction between the federal Commis- 
sion and the state commissions, has no sufficient justifi- 
cation. There are prosperous railroads, whose prosperity 
is brought about because they are well located, well man- 
aged, not overcapitalized, and because they have suc- 
ceeded in securing a large and profitable business; and 
there are railroads which, by reason of poor location, poor 
management and overcapitalization, have failed to secure 
a profitable business and hence are not prosperous, but 
the average prosperity of the railways compares favorably 
with the average prosperity of the other business enter- 
prises of the country. 


In 1915, largely as the consequence of concentration of 
traffic, the New York Central carried 2,500,000,000 more 
tons of freight one mile than it did in the preceding year 
at an actual outlay for conducting transportation of $3,000,- 
000 less. We see in the financial columns of the news- 
papers such statements as these: That the Union Pacific 
is now earning at a rate which if carried out for the 
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full year will give it about 20 per cent for the common 
stock, and that the New York Central promises to yield 
about 22 per cent for dividends on its stock, and that 
the Erie will earn for the current year about 20 per cent 
available for dividends on the first preferred, that is, five 
times what it is entitled to receive in any one year. 
These results are typical, not exceptional, and many of 
the other large railway systems of the country are like- 
wise prospering. 

While considering the encouraging features of the gen- 
eral railway situation let us not forget the enormous 
economies, for which the managers of ‘the railways are 
entitled to unstinted praise, which have recently been 
brought about by better loading of cars and the increas- 
ing of trainloads. For instance, the figures for traffic 
on the Chicago & Northwestern Railway show that the 
trainload has been raised from an average of 210 tons 
not longer ago than 1910 to an average of 491 tons for 
the year ending June 30, 1916, and this enormous increase 
in the average trainload has brought an increase in the 
revenue per train-mile run from $2.32 to $3.28, and this 
in spite of the fact that the average freight rate per ton- 
mile was lower in the latter year than the former. 

This is only one example out of many like it which the 
statistics disclose. 

I am aware that there are many other facts to be con- 
sidered besides these facts shown by the figures which 
I have quoted. 

I have observed that one of the imperfections of the 
human mind is its tendency to emphasize certain facts 
which cannot be contradicted, and from those facts to 
draw false conclusions. It seems to me that this is mani- 
festly true of many of the facts which are relied upon 


by those who take the opposite view. For instance, the ’ 


statement that while rates have remained stationary, taxes, 
materials, and all other expenses have increased, is sub- 
stantially true, and, considered alone, would indicate that 
rates must be increased if these increased expenditures 
are to be properly met and capital to receive its just 
return, but when considered in connection with other 
facts easily susceptible of proof, such as, that along with 
the increase in the expenses have come proper and needful 
economies, such as the better loading of cars, and that 
the volume of business has increased, and that the char- 
acter of equipment has so changed as to enable the rail- 
roads to handle a larger volume of business, and it is 
shown that the increase in expenses has been met by the 
increase in business and revenue, then the fact that ex- 
penses have increased loses much of its significance. 

Are we not then justified in claiming that the lack of 
prosperity in past years should not be attributed to ex- 
cessive regulation nor to the inadequacy of rates, con- 
sidered as a whole, but chiefly to lack of business, because 
the recent results prove that with the same facilities 
reasonable profits have been made during the past fiscal 
year, and this, it will be noted, only because of increase 
in the traffic and in spite of the alleged excessive regula- 
tion and adverse legislation which is complained of. 

The editor of the financial column of the New York 
Times, who, I take it, is not unfriendly to railway in- 
terests, evidently thinks so, for in the issue of October 
9, among other optimistic views as to the present busi- 
ness prosperity and its continuance to be reasonably ex- 
pected at the end of the war, he says this: 


“It is a habit to put all the railroads in a group and of late 
it has been a habit to talk of all railroads as though they were 
subject to the great difficulties under which some roads, even 
many, are laboring. That is a false market point of view. 
There are railroads in a very strong position—railroads which 
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year after year have paid good dividends and which today are 
earning those dividends twice over and in some cases more. 
Why should there not be confidence in the ability of such prop- 
erties to withstand the effects of regulation, and to continue to 
give good returns to their stockholders? Moreover, why is it 
not reasonable to recognize the fact that a road once poor is 
not necessarily poor forever? Big earnings month after month, 
with no sign of diminution, are surely a cure for months of the 
other sort. They are, moreover, the best sort of offset for such 
added burdens as that imposed by the eight hour law.” 


The relatively large net earnings for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1916, have continued with increasing vol- 
ume during the succeeding months, and this inspires the 
Financial Age, in its issue of October 7, which is also 
most friendly to railroad interests, to say this: 


“That the railroad list should have occupied so much of Wall 
Street’s attention during the past week is not surprising in 
view of the remarkable statements of railroad earnings that are 
daily coming to hand. Recently published returns of several of 
the companies’ largest systems are not only impressive in their 
aggregate, but all the more so on account of the substantial 
increases over corresponding periods of last year when traffic 
on all the leading systems was beginning to show material im- 
provement over previous years. A notable instance of this was 
furnished by the publication during the week of the Union 
Pacific’s report for the fiscal year ending June 30th last, which 
shows the largest gross earnings in the company’s history, with 
surplus income after deducting all charges, including the pre- 
ferred stock dividend, equivalent to 15.65 per cent on the com- 
mon stock, which compares with slightly less than 11 per cent 
in the preceding year. Another remarkable showing was that 


. of the Louisville & Nashville, whose income balance for the 


last fiscal year was equivalent to about 19.4 per cent of the 
company’s capital stock, as against 6.75 per cent in 1915. Such 
instances might be multiplied indefinitely, but all of them are 
eloquent of the fact that the wonderful activity and prosperity 
in mercantile and industrial lines that have developed since 
war began have spread freely to the railroad world.” 


The following table is compiled from an editorial in. the 
zuesee Age of Oct. 21, 1916, entitled ‘‘Evidences of Railroad 
rosperity”’: afi 


‘ 
COMPARISON OF INCOME AVAILABLE FOR DIVIDENDS 
EARNED BY THE RAILROADS NAMED IN THE FISCAL ° 
YEARS OF 1915 AND 1916. 


1915 191 
Uni Pacifi “a a ame 
eee ro g -65 Common 
Southern. Pacific ...:.ccccecs 7.20 11.00 
es NEN ERS MEO CS EAS he er Common 
4 OE A er ar i Q Common 
Worthern Pacific .....cccscsce 7.58 10.47 a 
Chi., St. P., Minn. & Omaha _ 7.71 11.97 
NOPTIONUOTE oys0scccbcceene ae 11.40 Common 
a ) — ere Mg TS 16.32 * Common 
Wisconsin Central ..........6. Deficit 9.18 
Alabama Great Southern ..... 5.40 13.60 Common 
TimOls CORTIR 1000 csccvcsss 6.27 10.80 
Louisville & Nashville ....... 6.80 19.40 
| a A a eee -03 ey Teeaons 
R ommon 
PS a 10.40 12.65 
ae er ee 19.36 21.80 
eee oe 11.00 About 
Baltimore & Ohio ........ a 7.30 
er 10.60 11.50 
Chesapeake & Ohio .......... 4,25 11.00 Nearly (10.96) 
Norfolk & Western.....:..:.. 8.80 16.70 Common 
New York Central (fiscal year : 
ending December 3ist)..... 4 Probably 


8.00 18.00 
While technically available for dividends many of the rail- 
ways are wisely expending their increased earnings for deferred 
maintenance and needed betterments, 


Time for Optimism. 

Has not the time come then for those speaking for the 
railroad interests of the country to cease singing their 
jeremiads? Has not the time come for optimism instead 
of pessimism? I do not underrate the fact that there have 
been many lean years for many railroads in the past ten 
years, but perhaps the chief reason for the leanness was 
lack of business, and not excessive regulation nor unre- 
munerative rates. Certainly it could not be insisted that 
the rates of the more prosperous railroads of the country 
should be increased in view of the earnings during the 
past fiscal year and at this time, and it is obvious that 
it would be no boon to the unprosperous roads merely 
to increase their rates. This for the reason, well known 
to all railroad men, namely, that the unprosperous roads 
are competing for business with the prosperous roads, and 
to increase their rates will simply be to prevent that 
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competition and destroy the unprosperous roads. If, then, 
there ever can be a time when optimism should prevail 
in railway circles and when their managers should cheer- 
fully and not so sorrowfully co-operate with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and with the state commissions, 
that time is at hand. 

According to an Associated Press dispatch, Mr. Frank 
A. Vanderlip, president of the National City Bank, in an 
address to the Society of Railway Financial Officers in 
Washington on October 20, expressed the opinion that 
exclusive federal control will not solve railway difficulties, 
and he adds: “The selfishness of the public, stockhold- 
ers, wage-earners and politicians is the chief trouble 
with the railroads.” May we not add to this list those 
who, without ceasing day or night, like the sad prophet 
of Israel continue to cry, “Behold and see if there be 
any sorrow like unto my sorrow,” while we know that 
they have no monopoly of this the common heritage of 
the race, which, as we have learned both from the highest 
authority and from experience, “is born unto trouble as 
the sparks fly upward.” 

It is undoubtedly true that the greatest immediate need 
of the railroads, and therefore a need of the country, is 
that they may secure new capital for the purpose of 
adding to their facilities by increasing the number of 
their tracks, improving their condition and adding to their 
rolling stock, which are not sufficient for the business 
now being offered. To secure these betterments it is 
necessary that they secure new capital. Are they to secure 
it by continuing to advertise their own poverty through 
public speeches made by their officials and attorneys 
and through the newspapers, which give publicity to their 
sentiments, exaggerated in every possible way? The won- 
der is, considering all their own efforts to show their 
desperate condition, that any of them have escaped bank- 
ruptcy. Would it not be wise-for some of them to assimi- 
late some of the homely but cheerful philosophy of “Mrs. 
Wiggs,” she of the “Cabbage Patch,” and not be quite so 
sorry for themselves? 

I do not believe that any other business in the country 
could have continued to exist for so many years under 
such. a campaign of depreciation. I do not mean to say 
that the recent increase in earnings (which the Railway 
Age Gazette states whether “taken by themselves or in 
comparison with the figures for the preceding year alone 
seem to indicate an amazing degree of prosperity”) alone 
constitute the panacea for all of the ills of the present 
railway situation. I do say, however, that amazing pros- 
perity will tend to re-establish their credit, that their 
present earnings enable them to keep up their property 
to a higher degree of efficiency, that reasonable dividends 
to their stockholders are thereby assured, and that all 
of these things combined, if continued, will build up their 
credit and enable them to secure the new capital which 
they need. That is, amazing prosperity will ultimately re- 
establish their credit unless they continue to destroy it 
themselves. 

I do not wish anything which I have said to be con- 
strued as indicating that I am unmindful of the fact that 
the managers of the railway companies of, this country 
have carried and still carry great burdens. A very large 
number of great and strong men are in the railway serv- 
ice, and are devoting their lives to the solution of the 
many and grave problems which are unsolved. They have 
performed a great public service, which the country should 
recognize, a great debt of gratitude, but, like the other 
sons of Adam, they are liable to err in judgment and in 
action, and some of them have so erred. 
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On the other hand, I will not deny, but will freely agree 
that some railroad commissioners have, as it seems to 
me, sometimes~misconceived their duty to the public. 
Some oppressive rules and regulations have been insisted 
upon; some unnecessary burdens have been imposed; 
some simple requests of the railway managers for aid 
and co-operation have~been refused, and railway commis- 
sioners of this class, have retarded the progress of the 
country and, in my opinion, have failed to perform a part 
of the great public service for which they were chosen. 
As, however, there are many great and wise men in 
railway business, so also there are many patriotic and 
sensible men upon the public service commissions of the 
country. I believe that without flattery, a very large ma- 
jority may be thus characterized. The best results can 
only be obtained by the fullest and frankest co-operation 
between the public service commissioners and the railway 
managers. While they approach the questions involved 
from different angles, many of the objects sought by each 
are the same, and, notwithstanding all of the inherent 
defects of human nature, we believe there is no reason 
for depression or despair, and while the country is en- 
joying an unexampled period of prosperity why not the 
railroad companies cease their songs of woe and join in 
the chorus? 


Those Forty-nine Masters. 


The slogan or shibboleth of those antagonistic to state 
regulation is, that they have forty-nine masters, that is, 
that forty-eight states and the federal government are all 
regulating them at the same time. Let us examine these 
catch-words for a moment. Possibly in the heat of argu- 
ment exaggeration may be excused, but what railroad in 
this country runs through forty-eight states? May we 
not at once say then without hesitation that no railroad 
in this country has forty-nine masters? Their masters 
in this sense of the word are the federal government as 
to matters referring directly to interstate commerce, 
and as to local matters and intrastate commerce 
those states only in which they are located and doing 
business. Then, again, have they any more masters than 
every other citizen of this country? When I travel from 
Virginia to California I am ‘subject to the laws of the 
federal government all the time, and from time to time 
subject to the laws of the state in which I happen to be 
traveling. Some of the large private corporations do 
business in as many states, or more, as any large railroad 
system. Have the railroads any more masters than such 
corporations, which are subject to the federal law, and 
at the same time are subject to the laws of the various 
states in which they do business and by which they are 
protected? They have one master—the law—and the 
sovereignty of the law is, and should be, master of us all. 


Tested in this way it may be be said to be simply an 
attack upon, and criticism of, our form of government. 


That is to say that the framers of the federal consti- 
tution were not wise when they adopted -the form of gov- 
ernment which provides for the dual state and federal 
sovereignty; that the encomiums bestowed upon this fed- 
eral system of ours by students of political history are all 
based upon erroneous conceptions of its value; that the 
imitations of it by other nations in their struggles for 
political freedom have been undertaken without due con- 
sideration and are unwise; that the magnificent progress 
which we have made during the one hundred and twenty- 
nine years of its existence owes nothing to our govern- 
mental system—indeed, that all the-lessons of the remote 
and recent past are to be forgotten in our thoughtless 
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and headlong rush in the name of progress, toward cen- 
tralized power and bureaucratic government. 

Possibly this process of centralization of authority in 
the federal government at Washington is to go on, with 
accelerated pace in the future, but, if so, let us fully 
realize what we are doing. Let us not close our eyes 
to the fact that if those who believe in thus changing the 
form of our government succeed in their efforts then 
that change will be radical and far-reaching, and let us 
quit boasting of the wisdom of our fathers in providing 
that form of government which they evidently intended 
when they adopted the United States constitution. 

If the mature judgment of the nation is that we have 
made a-serious mistake in the form of our government 
let us meet the situation frankly and without subterfuge, 
let us amend the constitution and abolish state control 
over local affairs, and cease our labored and dubious rea- 
soning in our efforts by construction to enlarge the plain 
provisions of the federal constitution. 

I commend to the Congress and to the Railway Ex- 
ecutive Committee these weighty and carefully considered 
words of that master of logic and diction, the Hon. Elihu 
Root, taken from his recent annual aonrems as president 
of the American Bar Association. 

After referring to the necessity of developing our vast 
new body administrative law, and calling attention to the 
fact that it is still in its infancy and still crude and im- 
perfect, he says: 


“The development of our law under the conditions which I 
have pointed out will be accompanied by many possibilities of 
injurious nature. There will be danger that progress will be 
diverted in one direction and another from lines really re- 
sponsive to the needs of the people, really growing out of their 
institutions, and will be attempted along the lines of theory 
devised by fertile and ingenious minds for speedy reforms. Ar- 
dent spirits, awakened by circumstances to the recognition of 
abuses, under the influence of praiseworthy feeling, often desire 
to impose upon the community their own more advanced and 
perfect views for the conduct of life. The rapidity of change 
which characterizes our time is provocative of such proposals. 
The tremendous power of legislation, which is exercised so 
freely and with little consideration in our legislative bodies, 
lends itself readily to the accomplishment of such purposes. 
Sometimes such plans are of the highest value. More fre- 
quently they are worthless and lead to wasted effort and 
abandonment. The test of their value is not to be found in the 
perfection of reason. Man is not a logical animal, and that is 
especially true of the people is the United States and the people 
of Great Britain, from whom our methods of thought and pro- 
cedure were derived. The natural course for the development 
of our law and institutions does not follow the line of pure 
reason or the demands of scientific method. It is determined by 
the impulse, the immediate needs, the sympathies and passions, 
the idealism and selfishness, of all the vast multitudes who are 
really from day to day building up their own law.” 


’ 


Pursuing the same line of thought, he says: 


“There will always be danger of developing our law along 
lines which will break down the carefully adjusted distribution 
of powers between the national and state government. Upon 
the preservation of that balance, not necessarily in detail but 
in substance, depends, upon one hand, the maintenance of 
our national power, and, on the other hand, the preservation of 
that local self-government which in so vast a country is essen- 
tial to real liberty.’’ 


Then, growing impassioned, he concludes his thought 
upon this general subject with this dire prophecy: 


“And if the process goes on our local governments will grow 
weaker and the central governments stronger in control of local 
affairs until local government is dominated from Washington by 
the votes of distant majorities indifferent to local customs and 
needs. When that time comes the freedom of adjustment which 
preserves both national and local liberty in our system will be 
— and the breaking up of the union will inevitably 
follow. 

Uniformity. 


When this association was organized under the guiding 
hand and inspiration of Judge Cooley, the first chairman 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, as its president, 
and at its first meeting in this city on the fifth. day of 
March, 1889, he emphasized the need for co-operation and 
concert of action between the Interstate Commerce Com- 
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mission and the state railroad commissions, and this doc- 
trine has been continuously emphasized by all of our 
leaders from that day to this. The most serious com- 
plaint now made of the present system is the lack of 
uniformity, growing out of the differing legislation of the 
Congress and the states, as well as the differing legisla- 
tion of various states, and yet the proposition is that in 
order to secure uniformity the very agency through which 
such uniformity as does exist has, in great measure, been 
secured, must be destroyed. 

Every important question involving the regulation of 
the railways, almost without exception, has been first pro- 
posed, argued and debated upon the floor of this associa- 
tion. Following these debates has been practically every 
amendment of the Act to regulate commerce, and in al- 
most every instance a number of the states of the Union 
adopted similar legislation before it had been adopted by 
the Congress. 

This association has not simply advocated and favored 
uniformity as a sentiment. It has done much of impor- 
tance to promote uniformity. To enumerate: The ac- 
counting methods of the railways and of making the an- 
nual operating reports has been greatly improved, and 
is practically uniform throughout the country, so that 
they now know more about their own business than they 
ever knew before; the safety appliance laws have been 
enacted. Such slow progress as has been made in classifi- 


‘cation owes much to the insistence and persistence of 


this association; the demurrage rules, which are now 
practically uniform throughout the country, were framed 
by a committee of this association under the chairmanship 
of the Hon. Franklin K. Lane, then a member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission; this is true also of the 
express rates, not long since in a state of confusion, 
which are also now practically uniform throughout the 
country. At this very session of this association much 
progress will be reported in bringing about uniformity in 
the elimination of dangerous crossings and the precau-~ 
tions to be taken at crossings. The list might be pro- 
longed to cover almost every phase of public regulation, 
and I cannot conceive of any better method under our 
dual form of government for the creation of nation-wide 
sentiment for the promotion of uniformity of legislation 
and practice than the maintenance of the state commis- 
sions, with unimpaired powers, and of this association 
with all of its activities. 

The charge of lack of uniform laws in this great country 
may doubtless be sustained by reference to a number of 
laws passed by the various states, but notwithstanding 
these laws we may safely venture to say that uniformity 
has been greatly promoted since the federal and state 
governments began to exercise their powers as well as 
by such: exercise, and that it exists to-day in a far greater 
degree than formerly, when each railway: company was 
free to compete with every other and to make its own 
rules and regulations. While there, may be some glaring 
exceptions, it is unquestionably true that the great work 
of this association from its beginning to this day has 
been in the promotion and securing of uniform laws, 
federal and state, and uniform regulation, and there has 
never been a year since its organization that substantial 
progress has not been made. If the state commissions 
are shorn of their powers, the cause of regulation will be 
hindered, and not promoted. I know that the sentiment 
of this association is unequivocally and. unalterably op- 
posed to all unjust and unlawful discriminations in favor 
of either state or interstate traffic. I suggest that the 
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time has come for us to affirm that sentiment in some 
concrete form. I therefore recommend that this associa- 
tion pass a resolution to the following effect: 

Resolved, That we favor the establishment and maintenance 
of reasonable and remunerative rates for railway companies by 


state and federal authority, and that we oppose the making of 
either state or interstate rates with the view of creating dis- 


criminations in favor of or against any class of traffic or any 


community, and that we pledge ourselves to cooperate with 
each other for the purpose of preventing the establishment of 
any such discriminative rates, and of removing such unlawful 
discriminations, if any there be, as may now exist. 

What, then, do we propose? We propose that we shall 
continue the policy of the past which has produced re- 
sults, which, while not perfectly satisfactory, has cer- 
tainly accomplished many reforms, and justifies the con- 
tinuance of the combined efforts of the federal and state 
governments to correct the errors of the past, and remove 
the abuses of the present. 

We propose by amendments of the Act to regulate com- 
merce, as its defects are disclosed, to remedy those de- 
fects, and to reach out after improvements for the future. 
Public regulation has not broken down, and the state 
commissioners will in the future, as in the past, unite 
their efforts with those of the members of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission through this organization, and 
otherwise, so to amend the Act to regulate commerce as 
to enable the latter Commission the better to perform 
the service which the country desires it to perform. This 
association will doubtless approve the effort to increase 
the number of Interstate Commerce Commissioners, as 
well as any other legislation which the Commission de- 
sires for the strengthening of its control over interstate 
commerce. 

. All growth which is enduring is slow. Nature never 
hastens. Michael Angelo visualized his magnificent con- 
ception of the creation on the walls of the Sistine Chapel 
in the Vatican at Rome by picturing the powerful hand 
of God rolling the sun and the moon from off the tips of 
His fingers, and the soul is stirred by that vision of 
power, but, instructed by the geologists, we have learned 
that the Creator did not build the universe in that way. 
We are told that He took His time, through the eons and 
immeasurable periods of the past to build the physical 
world out of crude material which in the ages before that 
He had already created, and so He continues from age 
to age to educate and improve humanity for that “far off 
divine event to which the whole creation moves.” 

‘Let us then take a lesson and proceed to better things 
confidently but without impatience. Progress in public 
regulation has been slow, painfully slow, but it has pro- 
gressed, and it has not failed. 

Let us, by all means, correct our mistakes and cuntinue 
to improve our legislation, national and state. 

For, as old Doctor Jowett would say: “None of us is 
infallible, not even the youngest of us.” 

In all and above all let each one of us, and this is 
meant to include commissioners, legislators, state end 
federal, as well as railway managers, co-operate for the 
better things which must of necessity come as the resuit 
of such co-operation. It is the right spirit, the spirit of 
fairness, which we should above all desire, the respect- 
ing of the opposite and antagonistic point of view, the 
proving of all things and the holding fast to that which 
is good; the discarding of the worthless and the adopting 
of the best as we are given wisdom to perceive what is 
best, which I am urging. To those who think that this 
is too sublimated, ideal, general and vague to be helpful, 1 
would say, that we.stand ready to welcome the practical 
man who can devise the efficient remedy, and we stand 
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ready to adopt it when he satisfies our reason and judg- 
ment of its wisdom. For our guidance and support let us 
always bear in mind those inspiring words of Daniel 
Webster: r 


“Justice is the greatest interest of man on earth. It is the 
ligature which holds civilized beings and civilized nations to- 
gether. Wherever its'temple stands, and so long as it is hon- 
ored, there is a foundation for social security, general happi- 
ness, and the improvement and progress of our race. And who- 
ever labors upon this edifice with usefulness and distinction, 
whoever clears its foundations, strengthens its pillars, adorns 
its entablatures, or contributes to raise its august dome still 
higher to the skies, links himself in name, fame and character 
with that which is, and must be, as durable as the frame of 
human society.”’ 


TRANSPORTATION OF TROOPS 


American railroads, if the opportunity is given, will 
formulate plans for the transportation of troops from 
any concentration camps to any point within the United 
States in the, least possible time and over the most direct 
routes. The only question is as to whether the War De- 
partment, when the matter is discussed with it, will find 
itself able and willing to impart to the railroad managers 
of the country enough of its military secrets to enable 
the railroads’ managers-to make the plans they have in 
mind. 

A special committee of the American Railway Associa- 
tion which handled the movement of soldiers to the Rio 
Grande has formulated a report on the subject in which 
the suggestion of closer co-operation between the War 
Department and the managers of the transportation lines 
is made a prominent feature. The committee was com- 
posed of Fairfax Harrison, president of the Southern; 
R. H. Aishton, president of the Chicago & Northwestern; 
W. G. Bessler, president of the Central Railroad Company 
of New Jersey, and A. W. Thompson, vice-president of 
the Baltimore & Ohio, with George Hodges as secretary. 

The report of the committee, after calling attention to 
the fact that the railroads had moved 169,000 men, 136,000 
to the border and 33,000 away from it, without an acci- 
dent, says the result of the experience causes a number 
of recommendations. These recommendations pertain to 
the routing of the through trains and facilities for such 
movements. The committee suggests that while the rout- 
ing, done by the quartermaster-general was- generally sat- 
isfactory, the obvious purpose was to give as many Car- 
riers a part of the haul as.possible. From that desire 
came some routings that caused dissatisfaction; especially 
to the men. 

The chief recommendation is that the railroads be al- 
lowed to fix on the routing, so as to have the movements 
via the shortest lines regardless of ownership. To pre- 
vent the injustice of shorthauling it is proposed the earn- 
ings on such movements be pooled and divided, so that 
each carrier will receive what would be its due as a 
result of routings made in accordance with commercial 
rules. It is further recommended that when troop move- 
ments are planned the Pullman Company and the Railway 
Association officers be consolidated and that troop train 
movements be reported by cipher, if necessary, and, in 
fact, that there be such a degree of co-operation between 
the War Department and the railways as will eliminate 
all unnecessary work and result in the maximum of rail- 
road and military efficiency. 





CHANGE IN DOCKET. 

Hearing in Case 8986, P. E. Sharpless Company vs. 
Phila. B. & W. R. R. Co. et al., assigned for November 
14, at Philadelphia, before Examiner Money, was post- 
poned to a date to be hereafter fixed. 


= 
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National Industrial Traffic League 


Completion of Business of Annual Meeting—Reports of Various Committees and Program 
of Industrial Legislation Adopted 


The National Industrial Traffic League brought its an- 
nual meeting to a close Friday afternoon, November 10, 
the debate on the report of the executive committee and 
other matters connected with the approaching congres- 
sional investigation of the present system of railroad 
regulation, which took place in executive session, occu- 
pying most of the time of the meeting. Following is 
the language of the resolution in regard to exclusive 
federal control of carriers adopted by the League after 
the report of the executive committee had been dis- 
posed of: ; 

“We favor exclusive federal control of regulation, pro- 
vided it can be accomplished in a way which will permit 
the same degree of protection and expedited attention 
to, and speedy determination of, wholly intrastate matters 
as now obtains.” ° 

Following is the report of the executive committee as 
amended and adopted by the League: 

“It appears to the majority of those present that fed- 
eral incorporation of common carriers and federal regu- 
lation of the issuance of securities is desirable, provided 
that in bringing this about the government incur no moral 
and financial obligation in respect thereto. 

“Your committee recommends that the League oppose 
any change whatsoever in the present law respecting 
the suspension of tariffs. 

“Your committee is of the opinion that no change should 
be made in section 12 of the present Act to regulate 
commerce. 

“Your committee is of the opinion that the jurisdiction 
of the Commission should be made uniform with respect 
to all sections of the act, and that the act should be 
so amended, and that all common carriers subject to the 
act should be required to file their rates, rules and regu- 
lations with the I. C. C. 

“The committee is of the opinion that the present two 
years’ limitation within which all claims shall be pre- 
sented to the Commission shall extend to three years. 

“Your committee is opposed to government ownership 
or operation of common carriers. 

“Your committee is opposed to any amendment to the 
commerce act granting the Commission power to pre- 
scribe minimum rates. 

“Your committee favors amendment to the law giving 
shippers broadest possible right of appeal. 

“Your committee is of the opinion that the League 
should indorse the recommendation of the I. C. C. that 
its membership: be increased and that it be given author- 
ity to subdivide its work, thereby enabling it expedi- 
tiously to conduct its duties, provided, however, that not 
less than a majority of the I. C. C. shall pass upon ques- 
tions arising between shippers and carriers.” 


Conference in Baltimore. 


The , League authorized its legislative committee to 
attend a conference in Baltimore, November 16, called 
by the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Association of that 
city to arrange for representation before the Newlands 
congressional committee, which begins its sessions in 
Washington, November 20. The action was taken in re- 
sponse to the following from the Baltimore body: 


“The executive committee of the Merchants’ and Manu- 
facturers’ Association of Baltimore, the traffic bureau 
concurring, adopts as its policy that in arranging for 
business witnesses upon legislation now proposed affect- 
ing railways before the Newlands joint committee on in- 
terstate commerce, a scope of testimony shall be assigned 
so far as feasible to those who are by occupation spe- 
cifically competent to discuss the commercial and finan- 
cial, the legal and the traffic phases, respectively. Com- 
mercial and financial phases will be dealt with by indus- 
trial, mercantile and banking executives, questions affect- 
ing rates and services by the traffic department, and 
constitutional and legal questions by lawyers. The Mer- 
chants’ and Manufacturers’ Association of Baltimore sug- 
gests that business bodies and individual shippers through- 
out the country co-operate in arranging a presentation 
along the lines indicated. It is suggested that questions 
affecting traffic, rates and service and the organization 
of the rate-regulatory machinery be presented by the 
National Industrial Traffic League; that commercial and 
financial questions be presented through a temporary com- 
mittee of industrial, mercantile and banking executives 
formed for that purpose; and that to deal with the legal 
questions the proposed temporary committee of business 
executives and the National Industrial Traffic League 
shall jointly retain counsel. The president is authorized 
to communicate this plan to associations and companies 
which are represented in the Traffic League and to call 
for purpose of organization a meeting at Baltimore on 
November 16, the day before the meeting of the National 
Council of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
The traffic manager is suthorized to present this plan to 
the National Industrial Traffic League at its annual meet- 
ing in Chicago, November 9 and 10, and endeavor to 
obtain the co-operation of that body in the plan as out- 
lined.” 


Other Executive Committee Reports. 


The executive committee, H. C. Barlow, chairman, also 
made the following reports, which were received: 


Although only a very short notice was given the public that 
the Senate Committee would hold a public hearing in Washing- 
ton with respect to the proposed eight-hour law for railway 
employes, the League was represented by the Chairman of the 
Executive Committee, Chairman of the Legislative Committee, 
and also by counsel; arguments were made by the Chairman of 
the Legislative Committee and Mr. Luther M. Walter, counsel, 
in opposition to such hasty legislation and urging that sufficient 
time be provided for a careful investigation. 


Report was made at the 1915 annual meeting that this sub- 
ject was referred to the President, instructing him to ascertain 
whether the Commission had any objection to modifying its 
rules of practice so as to provide for submitting the findings of 
fact of examiners to litigants —_ to decision by the Commis- 
sion. This subject has also been given further consideration 
by the Executive Committee. Report was made by the Presi- 
dent that this subject had been taken up with the Chairman 
of -the Interstate Commerce Commission and reply had been 
received stating that the Commission has begun to test the 
suggested plan of placing proposed report by the examiner 
before the interested parties in advance of the oral argument 
and the final submission of the case to the Commission; fur- 
ther, that while this has been done in a few cases it is not yet 
possible to determine the practicability or desirability of mak- 
ing this a general rule, but that the plan will be given a fair 
trial in cases which seemed to the Commission best adapted 
for handling in that way, and after sufficient experience had 
been accumulated the Commission will make some further 
announcement. This report is submitted as a matter of infor- 
mation to the members that they may be informed of the prog- 
ress made in respect thereto. 
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Southern Classification. 


The following report on the reorganization of the South- 
ern Classification Committee was made by Chairman J. S. 
Davant and was referred by the League to President 
Freer, with instructions to see what he could do to bring 
the matter to a successful termination: 


Your Committee begs to report that, as directed at the De- 
troit meeting, this matter was presented to the Bxecutive 
Committee of the Southern Classification Committee through 
its Chairman, Mr. H, F. Smith, and has from him the follow- 
ing, under date of October 17: 

“Yours of the 16th, file 609, on matter of suggested revision 
of Saenes of Association of the Southern Classification Com- 
m e. 
tithe Executive Committee recently met and prepared, sub- 
ject to certain concurrence, proposed new Articles of Associa- 
tion. As early as racticable these articles will be submitted 
to the general membership. I cannot, of course, foretell action 
of the General Committee.” 

From this and other sources of information we-have the un- 
derstanding that this Committee will in the near future be re- 
organized on lines substantially those of the Western Classifi- 
cation Committee, as recommended at the Detroit meeting. 


’ The following report on carload rates by the same com- 
mittee was adopted: 


Your Committee would be pleased to have its report and rec- 
ommendations on this subject to the Detroit meeting docketed 
for consideration by your next meeting, which recommendations 
were as follows: ; 

“WHEREAS, The dearth of carload ratings ia Southern 
Classification and the reluctance of Southern lines.to move to- 


ward the establishment of such ratings hampers the growth of 


business, particularly between Trunk Line and General Freight 
Territories and the South; 

“RESOLVED, That the League urges the adoption in South- 
ern Classification of suitable carload ratings commodity de- 
scriptions similar to those in Official C tion and that 
this Committee be authorized to prosecute the matter in the 
name of the League with the executives of Southern Lines.” 


Report of Committee on Express. 


The following report was made by the committee on 
express, W. H. Chandler, chairman, as to revising express 
classification and express receipt to conform to the Cum- 
mins amendment to the commerce act: 


The passage of the last Cummins Amendment to the Act to 
Regulate Commerce changed entirely the law respecting the 
declarations of value and made it possible for a shipper to 
declare less than the actual value in all cases where rates were 
made based upon the value declared by the shipper at the time 
goods are offered for shipment. 

The new law by specific declaration permits a shipper to de- 
clare less than the actual value in all cases. Upon the passage 
of the law, your Committee took up with the express companies 
the matter of changing their classification and express receipt 
so that shippers would not be required to declare actual value. 
We were in correspondence with the express companies as well 
as with the Interstate Commerce Commission respecting this 
matter and the express companies submitted to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission certain proposed forms which did not meet 
with the entire approval of your Committee. The Commission 
was asked to withhold its approval pending an opportunity for 
us to express our opinion respecting them, and a hearing was 
arranged in Washington on October 23, at which the shippers 
and the express companies were represented and the entire list 
of changes made necessary by the recent Cummins Amendment 
was discussed, 

The first objection which your Committee found to the pro- 
posed express receipt was the note respecting the declaration 
of value. The note, in the opinion of your Committee, was am- 
biguous and the express companies agreed to modify it in 
accordance with our suggestion. 

Some difficulty was experienced in reaching an agreement 
as to the exact wording of Section 2 of the receipt. The ex- 
press companies preferred to continue substantially the present 
wording because the decisions of the Commission related more 
to the form than to the substance of the paragraph, and we 
agreed that it might well be left to the Commission to decide 
this point. 

Section 3 of the present receipt is eliminated and taken care 
of in a much more liberal manner than heretofore by Section 
3 of the new receipt. The present receipt provides that a per- 
son who ships valuables in packages of ordinary merchandise 
shall have no recourse unless such valuables are declared at 
the time of shipment. The new receipt provides that the car- 
rier shall not be liable for such shipments except in cases of 
negligence. 

The only other difference of any importance was Section 7 
of the proposed express receipt, which relates to the time in 
which claims shall be filed. Your Committee insisted upon the 
same clause as now appears in the freight bill of lading. We 
felt that the six months provision should be used instead of 
four months. To this the carriers were opposed and the mat- 
ter was left for decision by the Commission. 

: The carriers proposed to add.,a new section reading as fol- 
ows: 

“After refusal by consignee, or after forty-eight hours (ex- 
clusive of Sundays and legal holidays) from mailing of notice 
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to consignee of arrival of shipment, the company’s liability shall 
be that of a warehouseman only.”’ 

Your Committee objected most seriously to the inclusion of 
this paragraph on the ground that the express carriers are re- 
quired to give greater protection to shipments than common 
carriers handling freight. It is pointed out that even if the 
liability of the express company should terminate at some time 
that the wording which was proposed did not accomplish what 
would be fair under the circumstances. The express companies 
have agreed to abandon this request or they will reframe it in 
conference with your Committee so that if adopted the rule 
will work more in fairness to the shippers. 

A change was also suggested in Rule 2, Section B of the 


_ Classification to take the place of Rule 13, E & F. This is 


largely a matter of detail growing out of changed conditions 
proposed by the representatives of the Interstate Commerce 
panne nga and no objection could be found to the proposed 
wording. The Commission will, no doubt, at an early date hand 
down its decision respecting these matters. 

In view of the limited scope of the hearing it was not possi- 
ble for your Committee to suggest changes in the receipt re- 
specting the return of C. O. D. shipments. One member of 
the Committee had suggested that the express companies be 
required to return C. O. D.’s after they had been on hand 30 


‘days and that the rules be amended so as to make this impera- 


tive rather than permissive. It was also suggested that Sec- 
tion 6 of the new receipt relating to fragile articles should be 
worded so as to comply with the express rule on this point. 

The livestOck interests were represented by Judge Henderson 
of Iowa and Judge Helme of Kansas, who argued against any 
limitation of liability and against any rates made with respéct 
to value of ordinary livestock. Your Committee has reason to 
believe that a decision of the Commission will be forthcoming 
shortly and that all matters which we have had under discus- 
sion with the express companies will be amicably adjusted in 
the near future. - . 


The report was received and the committee instructed 
to continue its efforts to have the six months’ provision 
adopted. Mr. Chandler left the League meeting to attend 
a conference with the express companies in New York. 


Weighing Committee. 


The following reports by the weighing committee, O. F. 
Bell, chairman, on proposed tolerance on empty box cars 
and the code of weighing rules, were received: 


Your Committee is negotiating with the American Railway 
Association for a provision in the National Code of Weighing 
Rules establishing a tolerance of 300 pounds in connection with 
the tare weight of box cars and a further provision that when 
a car is weighed light and loaded on request of the shipper or 
consignee and a difference between the marked and actual 
weight of more than 300 pounds is disclosed, there will be no 
charge against shipper or consignee for the weighing service. 
If such a rule can be established it will result in more fre- 
quent reweighing and stenciling of box cars and pyr onrete f in 
more accurate stenciled and net..weights, which is desired by 
both carriers and shippers. Your Committee asks for further 
time in which to work out this matter with the American Rail- 
way Association. 

Your Committee can only report progress is being made in 
securing adoption by the carriers of the National Code of 
Weighing Rules which were agreed to jointly by the American 
Raiiway Association and the League. Your Committee will 
continue’ its efforts in an endeavor to get all carriers to adopt 
these rules. 

Western Classification. 


The following report of the western division, classifica- 
tion committee, C. T. Bradford, chairman, was received: 


No matters have been referred to your Committee nor have 
any suggested themselves to be taken up with the Western 
Classification Committee during the past year. 

The present practice of holding hearings by. the Western 
Classification Committee in continuous session seems to be 
giving very general satisfaction. 

As a possible improvement in method of issuing dockets, 
we are suggesting to Mr. Fyfe that these dockets show the 
present as well as the proposed ratings in conformity with the 
present practice of the Official and Southern Classification 
Committees. 

We are informed that 76 per cent of Western Classification 
No. 54 is in line with the recommendations of the Committee 
on Uniform Classification, as compared with 66.2 per cent on 
October 13, 1915. 

The Western Classification Committee to date has accepted 
approximately 90 per cent of the recommendations of the Uni- 
form Committee. 


It was further reported that Chairman Fyfe of the 
Western Classification Committee was unfavorable to the 
improvement in method suggested. 


Pooling of Equipment. 
The following report from the committee on transporta- 
tion facilities, J. S. Marvin, chairman, was received and 
filed: 


The car service commission of the American Railway Asso- 
clation has since Jume 1 been undertaking to enforce the car 
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service rules, including the homeward routing of cars. A num- 
ber of inspectors have been at work in different sections and 
we understand that the violations discovered have been very 
numerous. In the meantime the League has made the poolin 

of cars one of the conditions under which it would consen 

to higher demurrage charges. Inquiry as to conclusions reached 
by the Commission has brought the following letters from Mr. 
George Hodges, Chairman, Committee on Relations Between 
Railroads, which gives the status of the matter at this time: 

“It may be fairly stated, I think, that the Commission on 
Car Service has reached the tentative conclusion that the Car 
Service Rules as now written do not completely embody -the 
most desirable practices with relation to car handling under 
existing conditions. 

‘Its conclusions on this subject will, no doubt, be presented 
to the American Railway Association at its meeting on Novem- 
ber 15. What action the Association will take on this matter 
is, of course, problematical. 

‘Tt is unfortunate that the matter of high per diem and the 
pooling of cars has been introduced as an element to be con- 
sidered in fixing the proper demurrage rate. The latter is 
merely designed to penalize users of cars who detain them for 
storage purpose beyond what the courts and the Commission 
have held to be a reasonable period. Every consignee so de- 
taining cars damages directly other shippers, and so long as the 
demurrage rate is set at such a low figure as to make this 
ppt mend just so long will this practice continue to the general 

etriment.’ 


Report of Baggage Committee. 


The baggage committee, J. W. Cobey, acting chairman, 
made the following report and was instructed to continue: 


While the President signed the Weeks bill, amending the 
Carmack amendment, August 9, making an exception to bag- 
gage and express matter, it appears that the carriers in Trunk 
Line Territory have decided to continu® their present practice 
of taking written declaration of value on baggage in all cases. 
They consider this a proper business arrangement to which 
there can be no reasonable objection on the part of the travel- 
ing public. They state that while the arrangement was not 
in effect prior to the original Cummins amendment, develop- 
ments since demonstrate it should have been for the mutual 
protection of the carriers and their patrons, so they intend to 
cm asking for declaration on baggage in Trunk Line -Ter- 
ritory. 

We understand the New England lines are withdrawing the 
requirement that value of baggage be declared, effective De- 
cember 1, 

The Western and Trans-Continental Passenger Association, 
comprising all lines west of Chicago and the Mississippi River, 
made no change in their baggage rule when the original amend- 
ment to the Cummins act was passed and, in fact, have never 
asked for a declaration of value on baggage, so the only charge 
that is necessary is to reinstate the old rule under which the 
maximum liability of $100 is assumed on each shipment. 

The Central Passenger Association lines, we understand, are 
still requiring declarations, but the subject will be discussed at 
their meeting convening in Chicago November 8. 

Reply has not been received from the Southeastern Passen- 
ger Association in time to include in this report. 

In accordance with the instructions of the members present 
at the Detroit meeting, your Committee has continued its 
efforts toward securing a joint baggage tariff covering each of 
the territorial associations. 

The Southeastern Passenger Association advise they have 
had a joint baggage tariff for over 15 vears and, as they state, 
this speaks for itself as to the advantages of a joint baggage 
tariff. We have up the question of a little further simplifica- 
tion of their tariff. 

The Central Passenger Association recently advised the sub- 
ject was given renewed and careful consideration, but that 
under the existing circumstances it was deemed inexpedient 
if not impracticable. They feel that to embody the minor rules 
and exceptions of the 60 or more lines, which it has not been 
possible to standardize, in one tariff, would not provide as 
ready a reference on account of its bulk as the individual 
tariffs do at present, while in a former letter they state that 
for all practical purposes their rules are practically the same 
as those applying in other territory. Your Committee feels 
that these rules can and should be made uniform and that 
they can be embodied in one tariff but little larger, if any, 
than the present tariff which an individual line issues, and we 
expect at least one more effort made to bring this about. 

The Vice-Chairman of the Trunk Line Association advises 
that the lines individually instructed him to state that they 
cannot see their way to comply with the request, as they prefer 
to continue the issuance of their individual tariffs, which they 
feel are sufficiently standardized for all practical purposes, but 
then when reissuing they will make them uniform in arrange- 
ment and language as far as possible. 

The Trans-Continental Passenger Association advise that an- 
other conference will be held about the middle of November 
ind at that time the subject will have further consideration. 
it is explained that if it is decided to publish a joint tariff it 
will probably embrace all lines west of the Mississippi River. 
probably including the-joint uniform tariff now issued by 18 
mes on the Pacific Coast. 

The American Association of Passenger Traffic Officers held 
their meeting in Washington, D. C., on October 17, but the 
subject of uniform baggage rules was not considered or dis- 
cussed, and we are asking that the matter be docketed so 
that it will have the consideration of the Association at the 
next meeting. 

If the members have any suggestions to offer we will appre- 
mate them. 


Official Classification. 
The following report of the Official Division Classifica- 
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tion Committee, D. P. Chindblom, chairman, |was re- 
ceived and filed: 


The Official Division of the Classification Committee has had 
up in correspondence with Chairman Collyer of the Official 
Classification Committee of the carriers the question of ap- 
pointments for hearings in connection with subjects on the 
public dockets of the committee. 

Based upon the report made at the last meeting of the 
League held at Detroit, Mich., the suggestion was offered to 
Mr. Collyer that the committee consider the question of mak- 
ing some change that would conserve the time of parties desir- 
ing to be heard at these regular meetings on the published 
docket. The two suggestions offered to your Committee were 
tentatively referred to Mr. Collyer for consideration; that some 
effort be made to arrange the time to be devoted to the con- 
sideration of each subject based upon the length of time which 
petitioners express themselves as requiring for proper presenta- 
tion of their subject, parties appearing at the public hearings 
without having made previous arrangement for appearance to 
be permitted to be present at the discussion, but not to be 
allowed any time until the conclusion of the hearings on the 
entire docket unless they arrange to secure a portion of the 
time assigned to the consideration of the subject; or, that the 
Western Classification Committee ° ana of assigning certain 
subjects for certain days be followed. 

The Committee made it plain in presenting this question that 
these suggestions were merely tentative in order to bring up 
a discussion of the question, and the following reply from Mr. 
Collyer is herewith submitted: 

“The Official Classification Committee has considered the 
matter presented. in your letter 13th instant respecting appoint- 
— for hearings in connection with subjects upon its public 
ockets. 

“As it has always been the Committee’s desire to adopt those 
measures that make for convenience, expedition and the most 
complete development of information necessary to a thorough 
knowledge of the commercial factors involved in classification 
matters, the conduct of public hearings has been the subject 
of discussion in the Committee for many years past and there 
is probably no phase of the matter that has not been under 
the Committee’s consideration. 

“Addressing ourselves to your two suggestions: The second 
is substantially a suggestion for the re-establishment of an old 
plan which was tried and discarded some years ago, because 
of the severe criticism of confining a discussion within the 
bounds of the time assigned to a particular hearing. We do 
not believe, when a shipper has been at the expense and 
trouble of appearing at one of our hearings, that either courtesy 
or good judgment will admit of his discussion being limited 
by a stop-watch. The time consumed on a given appearance 
is frequently prolonged by our willingness to permit an indi- 
vidual or group of individuals appearing on one number to 
take up all the numbers on the docket in which they are 
interested, and this might be modified by strictly adhering to 
the discussion of the subject on which the hearing was entered. 

“Now, taking up your first proposition, which is the West- 
ern Classification Committee plan of assigning certain subjects 
to certain days. This coincides with the plan we follow in 
making appointments for conferences on ‘subjects that have 
not been docketed and our experience in this is that there is 
a loss of time by reason of shippers failing to meet their ap- 
pointments or having the time assigned not entirely taken up. 
When the Committee is in its office this loss is not serious, 
but it would not be permitted at our hearings in Chicago in 
addition to the loss of time going to and returning from hear- 
ings at that point. If the National Industrial Traffic League 
feels that this matter is of sufficient importance at other than 
gear aa headquarters we shall be glad to consider such 
a change. 

“Our relations as business men ought to warrant a frank 
expression of opinion in this connection and we therefore ven- 
ture to suggest that when consideration is given to the ‘great 
public furiction’ character of the Classification Committee public 
hearings as it has been expressed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and when its proceedings are compared with those 
of other bodies engaged in making on construing the law, it 
will be conceded that matters are handled with a degree of 
expedition, consideration and fairness not surpassed elsewhere. 

“We believe the trouble to be a lack. of comprehension that 
the classification is a part of the law, that in any well-gov- 
erned body the changing of law is not a matter of haste or 
inconsideration and therefore both those charged with re- 
sponsibility for the law and those who would appear to testify 
respecting a change of the law should approach the subject 
as one warranting whatever expenditure of time may be in- 
ong > gstting at ‘the truth, the whole truth and nothing 

u e tr ee 


Your committee would like further instructions. 
Concealed Loss and Damage 


The following report of a special committee, J. M. Belle- 
ville, chairman, was made on concealed loss and damage 
claim forms: 


At the meeting of the League held in Detroit August 10 and 
11, 1916, we reported that the forms agreed upon in a joint 
conference of the committee of the Freight Claim Association 
had been formally submitted to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
ission, but that up to that time the Commission had not signi- 
fied their approval. 

Under date of October 19, Secretary McGinty addressed a 
joint letter to the president of the Freight Claim Association 
and the president of this organization, the last two sentences 
of which we quote: 

“It is to be regretted that causes which could not be con- 
trolled have operated to prevent this matter having as early 
consideration by the Commission as it would otherwise have 


had and as it merits, 
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“The request has now been considered by the Commission, 
and I am instructed to say that it is in full sympathy with 
the idea of uniformity and regularity in. these matters, and it 
hereby gives its tentative approval to the blanks submitted 
and to. their use.” 

We respectfully urge upon our members full co-operation 
with the carriers by the use of these blanks for concealed loss 
and damage clairhs. ’ 


The report was adopted. A circular will be mailed to 
League members reproducing these forms and urging that 


they be tried. 
Freight Claims Committee. 


The freight claims committee, J. M. Belleville, chair- 
man, made the following report on the matter of a clear 
receipt for carload package freight loaded on public team 


tracks: 


Complaint has been made 4 one of our members with regard 
to the practice of some of the railroads in refusing to check 
freight shipped in carload quantities and loaded on the team 
tracks of the carriers, and the member making the complaint 
has referred to the question to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The practice varies with the various railroads, 

eB. & M. R. R., for instance, under date of February 21, 
issued the following instructions to agents: 

“You are hereby notified that shippers who load carload 
package freight on public team tracks at other than flag sta- 
tions, are entitled to a clear bill of lading (without notation 
as to ‘Shipper’s Count,’ ‘More or Less.’ etc.) for the number 
of ckages loaded, provided that before commencing to load 
such freight the shippers notify this company’s agent or repre- 
sentative that a clear bill of lading will be required.” ; 

Other roads absolutely refuse to issue anything but ‘“‘Ship- 
per’s Load and Count” bill of lading and refuse to furnish 
checkers. 

It is the opinion of your Committee that where shipments 
are loaded on team tracks and the agent is notified, it should 
be his duty to furnish a checker and to give clear receipt for 
freight so loaded. 


Mr. McLaren, chairman of the committee on railroad 
leases and sidetrack agreements, reported progress, hav- 


ing intervened in the Commission’s investigation of the. 


subject. The committee is working for uniformity in the 
liability clause. 

The membership committee reported a gain of forty-two 
members and the resignations of seven, making a mem- 
bership of 360. In addition to this, five new members 
were taken in at this meeting. 


CLASS RATE ORDER 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


An order has been issued in Docket No. 7312, Cities of 
Marshall and Jefferson, Tex., vs. Galveston, Harrisburg & 
San Antonio, and other carriers. They are required to cease 
and desist from collecting their present class rates from 
Memphis, St. Louis, New Orleans and from points in At- 
lantic seaboard territory via gulf and rail, which the Com- 
mission, in its report, found to be unjust and unreasonable. 
They are required, on or before February 1, to establish 
class rates on a mileage basis from Memphis, in accordance 
with the following scale: 


Distance 1 2 3 4 5 ss. 3 Cc D E 
(in miles). cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. 
BOO ccccccccccces 81 - a 2 2 4 33.28 324 20 
SP. éadeakiveends 105 oo 28 OQ & & @ oF 2 & 
MOD cceteacescees 120 102 84 72 60 62 48 42 36 = 30 
BOD) cccccccvescons 132 112 92 79 66 69 53 46 40. 33 


Rates for intermediate distances shall be graduated in har- 
mony with those above stated. 

They are required to establish via the direct lines from 
St. Louis to Marshall and Jefferson class rates which shall 
not exceed the Memphis rates by more than sixteen cents 
to Marshall and seventeen cents to Jefferson. The rates 
from New Orleans and from points in the Atlantic seaboard 
territory, via gulf and rail, are not to exceed the aggre- 
gate of the intermediate rates based on Shreveport. 

A fourth section order was issued in connection with 
these rates on Leland’s applications, Nos. 629 and 677, 


Vol. XVII) 


FSO 6285, authorizing the carriers to charge c's 

from Memphis and points taking the same or rat lade 
in relation thereto, to Shreveport, via Marshall, " 
same as the rates in effect via the direct line ) 
maintain higher rates to Marshall and Jefferson 
intermediate points on the line of the Texas & P»"''i 
vided the rates from Mémphis to the intermedie' ou 
do not exceed the following mileage scale: 


Rates in Cents Per 100 Pounds 
Classes 


Distance 1 2 3 4 5 i 3 C 
(in miles). cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts 
Stee ease 81 fo r-oe:- 242 8&8 ww 3 
on Ee Sa 105 89 74 638 68 655 42 3 
WE. owandtacsuces 120 102 84 72 60 62 48 4 
ore ee rte 132 112 92 79 66 69 53 4 

They are also authorized to continue to cha races 


from St. Louis or rates made in relation thereto, to Shreve- 
port, via Marshall, the same as in effect via the direct 
lines and to maintain higher rates to Marshall and other 
intermediate points provided the rates to intermediate 
points do not exceed rates made on the following basis: 

To points from 276 to 300 miles, inclusive, from Memphis, 
rates to be not in excess of rates from Memphis to the same 
destinations by more than a 20-cent differential scale; to points 
more than 300 miles from Memphis, not in excess of the afore- 
said 20-cent differential scale, less 1 cent for each additional 15 
miles; and to points less than 276 miles from Memphis, not in 
excess of the aforesaid 20-cent scale of differentials, plus 1 cent 
for each 15 miles less than 276 miles. 

It is provided further that rates to the intermediate 
points from the before-mentioned points of origin other 
than St. Louis. are made with the same relation to St. 
Louis as are the rates from the same points of origin to 
Shreveport, and provided further that the rates to the inter- 
mediate points do not exceed the lowest combination. 

They are also authorized to continue rates from New 
Orleans and points taking the same rates, or made in rela- 
tion thereto, to Texarkana via Marshall, the same as the 
rates via the direct line and to maintain higher rates to 
Marshall, Jefferson and other intermediate points. 

They are further authorized to continue commodity rates 
from New Orleans and rate points to Texarkana via Mar- 
shall, and from St. Louis, Memphis and points taking the 
same rates to Shreveport via Marshall lower than rates in 
effect to Marshali, Jefferson and other intermediate points 


,on the rails of the Texas & Pacific, but these rates are 


not to apply to intermediate points. Tariffs carrying 
those rates’: must bear a notification to that effect. All 
other relief asked for in the Leland applications was 
denied. 


COURT REFUSES TO ACT 


(Continued from page 1010) 


this tremendously complex question, I will have to enter 
an order denying the plaintiffs relief. 

“You will have to go down to Louisville, where the Com- 
mission is now in session, and where I think a diligent and 
good faith co-operation will bring a speedy solution of the 
great complexity of this inextricable problem. In other 
words, a disposition there to obey the law rather than 
to seek and devise means in evading it, will enable Com- 
missioner McChord to write an order very speedily. 

“You will not understand from my observations that I 
have any notions about the good faith or bad faith; that 
is not before me; I would advise you, however, to speed 
that hearing and heartily co-operate to the end I have 
indicated, as I have no doubt you will do, judging from 
your professions, profuse professions of good faith here.” 
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A REMEDY FOR CAR SHORTAGE 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Pool all the cars through a central car service bureau 
or clearing house. 

Any empty, regardless of ownership or how it reached 
loading station, could be loaded for any destination and 
via any route shipper desired. 

Each line would receive a mileage credit on all empty 
hauls. : 

Each line would be charged a mileage debit on all loads. 

Debits and credits could be adjusted periodically, same 
as per diem, interline accounts, etc. 

At present, when cars are scarce, loading is often held 
up for long periods waiting for a car which can route via 
the line shipper desires. 

Under a pool arrangement any available car could be 
loaded immediately, which would save freight congestion 
as well as keep cars in service, thereby increasing car 
mileage. 

For instance, under present practice, a C. & N. W. car 
may be available, but shipper wants to route C., B. & Q. 
The C. & N. W. car is held waiting for a home load. 
This car earns nothing and, furthermore, there may be 
an empty haul on a C., B. & Q. car in order to supply 
shipper with what he wants. Pooling cars will stop both 
leaks. I realize that the home routing rule is violated 
very often, but not half enough to get best results in 
emergencies. 

Under pooling no line would secure either more or less 
business than at present, because shippers route as they 
choose anyway. e 

Every yard in the country contains many empties of 
various ownerships, even in the face of acute car shortage. 

Raise the per diem rate so that tap-line roads which 
own very little equipment will hurry return of cars de- 
livered them by trunk lines. 

Many industries make empties which they are not al- 
lowed to reload. This'means the empty is switched out 
and another car set in, costing time for both cars and 
money for the movement. 

The weak link in all of the above may be the difficulty 
of getting the carriers to agree to such an arrangement, 
but “necessity is the mother of invention” and a pool 
agreement may come about sooner than many of us now 
think. : 

H. B. Tooker, 
G. F. and P. A., Bingham & Garfield Ry. Co. 


Salt Lake City, Utah, Nov. 14, 1916. 


CURING THE CAR SHORTAGE 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Car shortages are a menace to commercial prosperity. 
Under present conditions they seem to occur with great 
regularity. ° There must be a reason. Other than to ad- 
monish shippers to load and unload promptly, load to ca- 


pacity and to urge carriers to expedite their movement, 
what has been done to. prevent recurrence? 

To load and release cars with dispatch sometimes in- 
creases the cost of this service and causes inconvenience. 
To load a car to capacity usually costs more than loading 
the tariff minimum. To increase the speed in handling 
trains would necessitate reduction in train tonnage and 
increase ton-mile costs. Both carrier and shipper are 
therefore reluctant in assuming the additional costs. 
Proper compensation only will bring these results. Can 
it not be arranged? 

California demurrage laws clearly demonstrate the fact 
that under the $3_per day rule cars were released more 
promptly than in other states. Had other states: made 
the same showing as California the car shortage would 
have been greatly lessened. Why can’t shippers see this 
benefit and not oppose a law that will help them? 

Is there any reason why a graduated minimum with 
corresponding rates could not be made effective on com- 
modities moving in large volume? In this way a shipper 
would benefit by loading to capacity and at the same time 
be penalized for failure. As to the carrier, the car-mile 
revenue would be maintained, if not increased. The dif- 
ferentials in favor of the higher minimums should pay 
the additional cost of loading. 

Gertain seasons of the year seem to be chosen to do 
the country’s shipping. While it is true many commodi- 
ties must move in season, there are commodities that 
could move any time of the year. They, too, are offered 
in the busy season. Would it not be possible to penalize 
these commodities when offered for the shipper to move 
his commodities in dull season? 

There is no question but that carriers could speed up 
their trains. Would the shippers have facilities to expe- 
dite the loading and unloading of their cars made neces- 
sary by this action? Would the shippers be willing to 
bear the higher rates“to cover the cost of fast freight 
service for low-grade commodities? 

I should like to hear other opinions on this subject. 
Something should be done and the carrier should not be 
forced to provide equipment sufficient to handle the coun- 
try’s tonnage in three months, the most of which would 
lay idle the most of the year. 

J. E. Light, 
Traveling Freight and Passenger Agent, Southern Pacific. 
Sacramento, Cal., Nov. 6, 1916. 


REPORT ON VALUATION 


Editor The Traffic World: 

On Oct. 23, 1916, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
posted upon its bulletin board a notice of its tentative 
valuations of the properties of the Texas Midland and 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic Railroad companies. As 
the report did not summarize the findings, various incor- 
rect statements have appeared in the public press with 
reference thereto. I have, therefore, prepared the follow- 
ing statement showing correctly what appears in the Com- 
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mission’s report with reference to the Atlanta, Birming- 
ham & Atlantic Railroad Company: 


Cost of reproduction of property owned and uséd 


Set DE SOUND. vcnn ccc dcccesccesSvataphseneekeud $24,155.00 
EGMEO CWUOE BME GHEE. 6. cece cccccveccccctinccsscécceses 2,291,413 
Re BUMNSE BES GHOSE « 6iacs ce tvcceseesccvesbevececsas 1,165,000 
OD GEO BUENO 0.080 voce: 6i4060-00.000 esas bezowcns 433,000 
Mulga Branch, leased to another operating company 788,000 

WE wéicddadstcetsusedihs Keoesbae besawescdanvabonant $28,832,413 
Add to this cash on hand, but not reported by the 

GOVOTMMOME nc ccccccccccesvccececesecocesepeséhecesees 200,000 

eT ree rrrrerer rer rt ere $29,032,413 


The government’s total of $29,000,000 may be contrasted 
with the $37,000,000 in cash which was obtained as the 
proceeds of the sale of securities issued and expended 
for the construction of new lines and acquisition and re- 
habilitation of other lines, now part of its main line and 
branches. The officers of the Atlanta, Birmingham & 
Atlantic Railroad Company contend that the property 
could not be reproduced, at this time, for less than this 
amount. 

The Division of Valuation, as a matter of administration, 
has prepared its estimates on the lowest basis, leaving, as 
required, to the Interstate Commerce Commission . the 
determination of all matters in dispute. The Commission 
has announced that it has not passed upon the many 
questions involved in the determination of correct prin- 
ciples and methods, but that it will do so as illustrated 
by the inventories that are first presented to it for -con- 
sideration with the carriers’ objections, and that its de- 
cisions in these cases will serve as a guidance for its 
future work. It is, therefore, to be expected that the gov- 
ernment’s findings of twenty-nine million dollars for the 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic Railroad will be ma- 
terially increased upon its ultimate determination of cor- 
rect principles and methods. 

Thomas W. Hulme, 

General Secretary, Presidents’ Conference Committee on 
Federal Valuation of the Railroads of the U. S. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 11, 1916. 


RAILROAD FREIGHT ADVERTISING 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I have noted with much interest the article in your issue 
of October 28 by T. J. McLaughlin, who apparently be- 
lieves in and advocates railroad advertising of freight 
service, which subject has been discussed through the 
medium of The Traffic World for some time past. 

I have ofttimes, in going back and forth to work, ob- 
served the various ads in the‘trolley cars, auto busses and 
elsewhere along the highways and byways, also in news- 
papers, periodicals, etc., and can frankly say that I believe 
such ads do certainly pay for themselves and net a favor- 
able return on the investment; but when it becomes neces- 
sary for a railroad to resort to such methods for business 
I then consider it advisable and due time for reorganiza- 
tion of the traffic departments, as you are cognizant, as 
well as all the readers of this paper, that it is to that 
department the railroad companies look as the business 
getters, with the assistance of the local agents and their 
subordinates. 

How many of the merchants and business men of the 
day would devote any length of time to the ads of the 
carriers? Irrespective of special services, as there are 


one, two and three morning period deliveries, through 
daily merchandise cars, modern and improved facilities 
and devices for handling freight and a hundred and one 
other things, all too numerable to mention, which would 
doubtless be promulgated with a view of procuring their 
traffic, or at least a portion of it. 


The average business 
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man of the day peruses the ads which aff his ow 
business from a competitive standpoint, anc, «5s 
the transportation ad is concerned, it is qui duli 
whether it would receive very much attentic id | 
but not least, consideration. 

My idea of freight advertising is that it sho ne 
through the personal representatives of the + 
there are so many questions which arise that ar 
to freight movement, that it would hardly be 
to advertise in a plausible manner, without - 
very heavy expense, whereas the traffic solicit ‘2, OF 
at least should be, thoroughly familiar with al 
taining to the traffic in which their respective 
would be interested, and by having a persona] 
with the one who controls the routing of ship. 
far more successful in landing new business an 
about the desired results, both to the entire s. 
of the company and its patrons. 

The majority of the roads advertise their passenger 
service, some all the year round, others during the vaca- 
tion season only; while it is obvious that the ads net a 
favorable return on the expenditure, but is it not a fact 
that the passenger advertising is and must be done, in 
order to help bear the expense of this extravagant opera- 
tion, although a necessity in many instances, and it is a 
well-established fact that if the roads did not advertise 
this branch of service through some medium, there would 
be an awful deficit in the earnings against the financial 
output, to maintain this department; and then, you take 
any newspaper, periodical or other publication which has 
a passenger traffic advertisement, and they are always 
alluring to one’s views for the reason that such ads can 
be made to attract the attention of the average reader 
from the fact that there is hardly a living soul who is 
not interested in travel, and the word “passenger” has a 
very fascinating expression in itself. However, we could 
all discuss this subject for some length of time, and still 
find it debatable. 

Now, again reverting to freight advertisement, I feel 
sure that you will agree with me that it is hardly fair to 
compare these two classes of advertising with one an- 
other. A road could advertise its terminal facilities, etc., 
to the greatest extent, and I venture to say that they 
would have all the same old inquiries put to them by 
the shippers and receivers, as to just what could be done 
if favored with their traffic, in order to expedite the han- 
dling of same, consequently I sincerely believe that the 
old reliable traffic men, representing any one of the great 
steel highways of this country, can do more in the line 
of advertising than all your printer ink, as it were, and, 
furthermore, do not hesitate in saying that the majority 
of them more than pay their salaries and expenses, either 
in the solicitation of traffic, namely, freight, or through 
their good-will and ever ready spirit to co-operate with 
the public, and thereby retain the friendship of the patrons 
to the fullest extent, as you know yourself when a man 
calls in your office on business that invariably you are 
always glad to welcome him the second time, or, if by 
chance you meet him on the street, to stop and greet him 
with the most pleasant returns of the day. Therefore, I 
do not and cannot see the logic in freight advertising 
through the medium of printer ink, and really believe that 
such ads would be a superfluous expense to the carriers. 


I have been with the Delaware & Hudson Company the 
last few years and am always highly elated when I can 
do all in my power to put.their name before the public 
‘and prove that we can handle freight with the best of 
them. I am sure that if the railroads of this country 
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are given the faithful and loyal support of their employes 
that such action would do more to advertise their special 
services, improved facilities, package cars, and the numer- 
ous other things, than all of the newspapers, magazines, 
etc., could do. It is service that advertises, and the old 
“slogan” is “A satisfied customer is the best advertise- 
ment.” 

I have been somewhat delayed in putting this brief over, 
but, owing to the impending serious congestion, and my 
time being taken up with other matters, will ask that you 
pardon the delay, in this-my first attempt to express my 
views on this subject through your most valued paper. 

Trusting that you will give this consideration for space 
in your forum column, I remain, 

Karl Frederick Spiegel, 
Chief Clerk, Freight Dept., D. & H. R. R. Co. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Nov. 15, 1916. 





We are printing the above letter because we are asked by the 
writer to do so and not because it throws any light on the sub- 
ject of freight advertising. We have sent the writer some 
literature which, if he reads it, may enlighten him somewhat. 
His arguments show that he has devoted very little study to 
the subject and that he is not familiar with the uses of adver- 
tising, generally speaking. For instance, he says that even if 
the railroads advertised their terminal facilities they would 
have the same old inquiries put to them by receivers and 
shippers of freight as to just what could be done for them. Of 
course they would—only they would have more such inquiries. 
The purpose of advertising, ordinarily, is not to sell goods from 
the mere advertisement, but to attract inquiries. If the adver- 
tisements brings the inquiries it has done its work. A sale then 
depends on whether the advertisement has told the truth. As 
to the statement that when it becomes necessary for railroads 
to resort to such methods to get business it will be time for 
the reorganization of the traffic departments, that is folly. The 
business of a railroad traffic department is to get freight to 
haul. If it can get more of it by using advertising methods, 
then why should it not use such methods? There is nothing 
sacred about the railroad business and nothing that differen- 
tiates it materially from other industries in the matter of get- 
ting business. One who depends on merely the large acquaint- 
ance and good fellowship of his salesmen to get business when 
he is selling a product that can be advertised, shows a very 
narrow conception of the possibilities. Our correspondent says 
he is always highly elated when he can get the name of his 
road before the public and prove that it can handle freight with 
the best of them. The way to get the road and its freight 
carrying facilities before the public is to advertise them in 
mediums that will reach persons interested in those facilities. 
Lastly, we do not advocate freight advertising in trolley cars, 
auto busses, “along the highways and byways,” or even in 
newspapers.—Editor The Traffic World. 


FACTORY ACCOUNTING 


A book to be published by the La Salle Extension Uni- 
versity about the end of this month is called “Factory 
Accounting” and is the work of Frank E. Webner, a well- 
known certified public accountant. His experience dates 
from the days when scientific accounting was unheard of 
except among some men of the most progressive ideas. 
In 1887 he installed a system of accounts for the dining- 
car service of the Chicago & Northwestern and later was 
connected with the Deering Harvester Company and with 
various live-stock and packing-house interests, and he was 
one of the pioneers in public practice. He has been a 
lecturer in the universities of New York, Cincinnati and 
Wisconsin, in Harvard and in Pennsylvania State College. 
His book on “Factory Costs” has been an authority for 
many years. " 


The new book is a practical guide and not merely a 
reference work for experts. The style is easy and the 
explanations lucid. More than eighty figures are inserted, 
mostly forms taken from the author’s practice. The chap- 
ter heads show the scope of the work. They are: Organ- 
ization (Synthesis and Analysis, the Human Element, Re- 
sponsibility, Charts); Controlling Accounts; General Ex- 
hibit; Current Exhibit; Cash Account; Purchases; Spe- 
cific Orders; Process Production; Convergent Methods; 
Material Labor; Expense. 
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| Personal Notes 





Herman Mueller, vice-president of the Western Freight 
Traffic Association, Chicago, will, December 1, become 
traffic commissioner of 
the Lansing, Mich., 
Chamber of Commerce. 
He was born in St. Paul 
Oct. 7, 1877 He entered 
railroad service in the 
winter of 1892-3 in the 
claim department of the 
Chicago, St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis & Omaha Rail- 
way. After four years 
he went to Superior, 
Wis., as clerk in the gen- 
eral agent’s office and 
two years later returned 
to St. Paul as clerk to 
the commercial agent. 
A year later he was 
transferred to the gen- 
eral freight department 
in St. Paul and was successively rate clerk, claim clerk, 
clerk in charge of soliciting correspondence, chief rate 
clerk and private secretary to the freight traffic manager. 
Then he was appointed contracting freight agent in St. 
Paul and later freight and passenger agent in Chippewa 
Falls, Wis. After sixteen years ‘of continuous service with 
the Omaha he entered the service of the Western Freight 
Traffic Association at Oshkosh, Wis., and a year later 
was appointed traffic manager and placed in charge of 
the office opened~at Minnesota Transfer. Later he was 
elected vice-president and when the Oshkosh and Min- 
nesota Transfer offices were consolidated and removed 
to Chicago in the spring of 1913 he took charge of the 
traffic department. During the last three years he has 
been closely associated with the rate adjustments on 
paper throughout the country as traffic manager for the 
Michigan Paper Mills Traffic Association, comprising the 
fifteen paper mills in the Kalamazoo Valley. Mr. Muel- 
ler’s work with the Western Traffic Association will be 
assumed by James F. Dougherty, now with the association. 








The El Paso & Southwestern System announces that F. 
H. Friedrichs is appointed traveling freight and passenger 
agent, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., vice John L. 
Fox, who is appointed general agent at Kansas City, Mo., 
vice Jos. F. Hogan, transferred. 





F. G. Smith is appointed atiditor and traffic manager of 
the Campbell’s Creek Railroad Company, with headquar- 
ters at Dana, W. Va., vice C. E. Fultz, who died. 





The Texas & Pacific Railway announces that C. B. Fox 
is appointed commercial agent at Shreveport, La., succeed- 
ing E. S.- Vincent, resigned; A. L. Sarrels is appointed 
traveling freight agent at Fort Worth, Tex., succeeding 
C. B. Fox; J. T. Bryan is appointed commercial agent at 
Fort Worth, succeeding A. L. Sarrels. 





Joseph F. Hogan, general agent of the El Paso and South- 
western Railroad, has been transferred to Los Angeles, 
Cal., and his friends in Kansas City gave him a farewell 
dinner at the Kansas City Club November 8. F. W. Pullen, 
general agent of the El Paso & Southwestern at Chicago, 
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G. W. Feakins, the same in St. Louis, and A. G. Little, 
general agent of the Southern Pacific at St. Louis, came 
for this occasion. The dinner was Chinese. The guests 
were robed in mandarin costumes and the decorations were 
in keeping with the costumes. The toastmaster was A. N. 
Gossett. Arthur A. O’Brien made a speech in presenting 
Mr. Hogan with a gold watch, properly inscribed. 


The Akron, Canton & Youngstown Railway Company 
announces that E. E. Eckert is appointed commercial agent, 
with offices at Akron, Ohio, succeeding S. J. Witt, who has 
resigned to enter another line of business; H. L. Sovacool 
is appointed soliciting freight agent at Akron, succeeding 
E. E. Eckert. 


John C. Emig, assistant general freight agent, Cleve- 
lang, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway Company, 
Cincinnati Northern Railroad Company, Peoria & Eastern 
Railway Company, at Cincinnati, was born Sept. 3, 1878, 
at St. Louis, Mo. He entered railway service in the Big 
Four local office at East St. Louis, Ill., March 23, 1892, as 
messenger and clerk, to Jan. 1, 1895; trace, claim, rate 
and chief clerk in office of assistant general freight agent, 
same road, at St. Louis, from Jan. 1, 1895, to Feb. 1, 
1901; contracting agent and traveling freight agent, same 



















road, at St. Louis, from Feb. 1, 1901, to Dec. 31, 1903; 
commercial agent, Central States Dispatch Fast Freight 
Line via Big Four, at St. Louis, Jan. 1, 1904, to Jan. 
31, 1910; industrial agent, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago 
& St. Louis Railway, Cincinnati Northern Railroad and 
Peoria & Eastern Railway, at Cincinnati, from Feb. 1, 
1910, to Oct. 31, 1916; assistant general freight agent 
above roads at Cincinnati, effective Nov. 1, 1916. Next 
March he will have rounded out a quarter of a century 
in active continuous service with the Big Four. He was 
vice-president and president, consecutively, of the Rail- 
way Development Association in 1914, 1915 and 1916, 
having been an active member in this organization since 


1910. 





Cc. A. Rouse is appointed grain agent of the Erie Rail- 
road Company, with office at New York, vice C. W. Austin, 
resigned to engage in other business. 





E. J. McVann has opened an office for the practice of 
law in Chicago. He will also retain his. office at Washing- 
ton, and his practice at beth offices will be limited to cases 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission and the prin- 
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cipal state railway and public utilities commissions: He 
and his family will live in Chicago. 


W. C. Moore has been appointed freight claim agent of 
the Seaboard Air Line, with headquarters at Portsmouth, 
Va., reporting to the president, and W. G. Loving has been 
appointed attorney in charge of personal injuries, with 
headquarters at Portsmouth. 


L. J. Rowell has been appointed general freight and 
passenger agent and freight claim agent of the Apalachicola 
Northern, with office at Port St. Joe, Fla., vice, T. M. True, 
resigned. 





The Pacific Steamship Company announces the appoint- 
ment of C..E. Flye, general freight agent; M. F. Cropley, 
assistant general freight agent; W. Parris, district freight 
agent and E. J. Edwards, assistant district freight agent 
at>Los Angeles; F. T. Adams and A. F. Woolsey, contract- 
ing freight agents, and F. Dievendorff, traveling freight 
agent, at San Francisco; A. N. Floyd, general agent freight 
department, and E. F. Townsend and G. J. McCarthy, con- 
tracting freight agents, at Seattle; F. J. Stapleton, travel- 
ing freight and passenger agent, Spokane; B. F. Watson, 
Juneau, general agent for Alaska. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The first number of “The Transport,” the publication of 
the Transportation Club of Fort Worth, Tex., has been 
received. It is a pamphlet of 36 pages and cover and con- 
tains considerable advertising matter besides news and. 
articles of interest to members. The address of George A. 
Post, president of the Railway Business Association, is 
reprinted from the Traffic World of October 21. 






The first fall dinner of the Transportation Club of Peoria 
will be held November 23. An address will be made by 
F. P. Bentley of Chicago, traffic manager of the Illinois 
Steel Company, whose subject will be “The Corporation 
and the Man.” Mr. Bentley will be followed by one of 
Peoria’s attorneys, E. Bentley Hamilton. 


At the annual dinner of the Toledo Transportation Club, 
Thursday evening, November 23, the speakers will be E. F. 
Kearney, president of the Wabash Railway, and W. M. 
Daniels, member of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 





At the meeting of the Transportation Club of Louisville 
November 14 Owen Gathright spoke on “Commercial and 
Industrial Conditions in Argentina with a View to Further- 
ing the Growing Relations Between the Two Americas; 
also Personal Observations;” -W. F. Sheridan, assistant su- 
perintendent of Transportation, L. & N. Railroad Company, 
spoke on “American Railway Association Car Demurrage 
Rules, No. 1 to No. 4, inclusive;” and Thomas C. Mapother, 
on “Sketches from Shakespeare.” 





The Cleveland Freight Traffic Association, composed of 
traveling and freight soliciting agents, will hold its second 
annual dinner Saturday evening, November 18, for mem- 
bers and their guests, at the Hollenden Hotel. Major P. S. 
Bond, federal engineer, Cleveland Harbor District, Corps of 
Engineers U. S. Army, and a member of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, will be the principal speaker 
on the subject, “Economics of Rail and Water Transporta- 
tion.” Shorland F. Fannon, humorist, will furnish enter- 


tainment. 
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| Help for Traffic Man 


This department is conducted by a traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge. In it he will answer questions relating to 
practical traffic problems. We do not desire to take the place of 
the traffic man, but to help him in his-work. We reserve the right 

’ to refuse to answer any questions that we judge it unwise to answer 
or that involve situations that are too complex for the kind of inves- 
tigation contemplated. Questions will be answered as promptly as 
possible. No answers will be given by mail. 

Address “Help for Traffic Man,’”’ The Traffic Service Bureau, 

418 S. Market St., Chicago, Ill. 





Freight Arrival Notices. 


Q.—Will you please advise what the law is pertaining 
to the sending of freight arrival notices to consignee and 
consignor on interstate shipments from Chicago to Rich- 
mond, Va.? 

We made a shipment to this point and the railroad did 
not notify the correct consignee and consequently the 
goods remained in ‘the freight house, and they did not 
send any notice to consignor until about 60 days after 
goods arrived and during that time storage charges ac- 
crued to a considerable amount. 

A.—The proposition seems to be covered by the follow- 
ing I. C. C. ruling: 

Held, That when the definite address of a consignee 
is noted upon the bill of lading it is the duty of the initial 
and of each succeeding carrier to transmit that address 
to connections participating in the movement, and the 
duty of the delivering carrier to send notice of arrival to 
that address; the carrier at fault in this respect will be 
held liable for demurrage or storage charges accruing 
as the result of the failure of the notice to reach the 
consignee. 5 

Surrender of Bill of Lading. 


Q.—A number of St. Paul wholesale jobbers make it 
a practice to retain original bills of lading for their rec- 
ords. When it becomes necessary to file a claim on ac- 
count of loss or damage to a shipment, the shippers fre- 
quently object to surrendering the original bill of lading 
to the railroad companies, because, as they state, this 
is the only genuine record they have that a shipment has 
been actually made. 

St. Paul shippers are very frequently requested by 
their customers to handle claims for them, because, as 
is often the case, merchants in small towns experience 
more or less difficulty in having their claims adjusted 
on account of not having proper facilities to handle such 
matters. On this account the original bills of lading, 
instead of being mailed to the consignees, are, as stated 
above, retained for the file of the shippers. 

We would be pleased to be given the benefit of your 
understanding or opinion with regard to the legitimacy 
of the railroads’ practice of demanding the surrender of 
the original bills of lading in connetcion with loss and 
damage claims. 

A.—The consignor’s original bills of lading are pri- 
marily acknowledgments of receipt by the railroad com- 
panies of the articles named thereon. It is understood, 
however, that they frequently carry notations made by 
the railroad companies’ receiving clerks relative to con- 
dition of shipments and other information of like char- 
acter which might have a bearing upon the merit or 
demerit of loss or damage claims, and we understand it is 
on this account that surrender of the original bill of 
lading is required in such cases. In the circumstances 
such requirement does not appear to be without justifi- 
cation. 
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Arbitrary Demurrage Charge. 

Q.—In response to yours in The Traffic World of No- 
vember 4: 

Beg to state that the four cars in question were not 
properly placed, causing a delay from eight to ten days. 
When the cars were actually placed for unloading in 
our yard, they were unloaded within two days. 

Our contention is that under the circumstances an 
arbitrary charge, legally, could not be assessed; if the 
debits would exceed the credits, we no doubt would be 
held responsible for the arbitrary charge, but inasmuch 
as the cars were not properly placed, we cannot see why 
we should be compelled to pay an arbitrary charge. 

A.—Assuming the delay resulted from the four cars in 
question not having been placed in your yard in an accessi- 
ble position and that this was through no fault of the car- 
rier we understand they would be subject to demurrage 
from the time they were placed in your yard subject to 
the usual free time allowance. 

On the other hand, if carrier was at fault in not prop- 
erly placing these cars for unloading we understand same 
would not be subject to the demurrage regulations until 
after they had been properly placed and that credits, if 
any, accruing thereon under the average agreement should 
be applied to the cancellation of debits in the usual 
manner. 

No Agent at Destination. 

Q.—The Chicago & Interurban Traction Company, which 
handles freight between here and stations on its line, has 
no station or agent at Harvey, so that when receiving 
freight from Chicago Heights for delivery in Harvey they 
stamp on the bill of lading that on account of there being 
no agent at destination the carrier only received the 
property subject to the owner’s risk. Will you kindly 
advise if they have .a right to do this? 

A.—The uniform bill of lading. provides: “Property 
destined to or taken from a station wharf, or landing 
at which there is no regularly appointed agent shall be 
entirely at risk of owner after unloaded from cars or 
vessels or until loaded into cars or vessels, and when 
received from or delivered on private or other sidings, 
wharves or landings shall be at owner’s risk until the 
cars are attached to and after they are detached from 
trains.” 

Rates on Coal. 


Q.—We have been asked why in some cases, for in- 
stance, Ortonville, Minn., the rate on hard coal is lower 
than that on soft, from Milwaukee, Wis. We have found 
this to be true in several instances, and have been won- 
dering if there is any logical reason for it. It seems to 
us that as soft coal is produced in so many different 
localities throughout the country, and hard coal can only 
be procured through the lake ports, Chicago, Peoria, etc., 
that the rate on soft coal should be the lower, and it 
usually is, except in a few instances. We will be pleased 
to hear from you if you can enlighten us as to the reason 
for this difference in rates. 

A.—Suggest you take proposition up with the general 
freight departments of the interested carriers, as it seems 
probable that the condition complained of may be due 
to clerical oversight. 


Allowance for Grain Doors. 

Q.—Can you give us any information regarding allow- 
ance for weight of grain doors used in coal cars? For 
instance, if a car is weighed light, then loaded with coal 
and extra doors used to keep the coal in place, the 
consignee of necessity pays freight on the doors as well 








as the coal. Please advise how much these doors usually 
weigh and, if in your opinion, this item would make any 
material difference in the freight charges. Of course, if 
the doors were weighed in the car when the actual tare 
weight was taken, it would make no difference in the 
net weight of the coal. 

A—A grain door weighs in the neighborhood of 75 
pounds. The weight upon which the freight charges are 
assessed usually includes the weight of such doors when 
used. 1] 


RATES ON GLUCOSE 

THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 

Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

A serious looking challenge of the relationship of rates 
on glucose shipped from Roby, Ind., to eastern territory 
and rates on corn shipped from the west to Edgewater, 
N. J., and there converted into glucose, have been filed 
by the American Maize-Products Company against the 
Boston & Albany and other eastern carriers, by Francis B. 
James and E. E. Williamson. They denounce the spread 
between corn and glucose rates as an undue preference for 
the Corn Products Refining Company, said to be a rival of 
the complainant. The latter has a glucose factory at Roby, 
Ind., while the factory of the other company is at Edge- 
water, N. J. ; 
A milling-in-transit arrangement at Roby on corn from 
beyond that point is desired by the maize products com- 
pany for both domestic and export glucose.. In its sim- 
plest form the demand is that the complainant be recog- 
nized as a competitor of the Corn Products Refining Com- 
pany and placed on an equality therewith, by the recog- 
nition of glucose as a corn product entitled to be milled in 
transit at Roby and the products forwarded to destination 

on the balance of the through rate on corn. 


At present the domestic rate on glucose in tank cars 
from. Roby to Boston and Portland is 27 cents, New York 
25 cents, Philadelphia 23 cents; Baltimore, Richmond and 
Norfolk 22 cents, Albany 24 cents; Utica, New York, 22.5 
cents, Syracuse .20 cents and Rochester 18.5 cents. The 
complainant asks that they be reduced to 19.5 to Boston 
and Portland, 17.5 to New York, 15.5 to Philadelphia, 14.5 
to Baltimore, Richmond and Norfolk; 16.8 to Albany, 15.8 
to Utica, and 14.5 to Syracuse and Rochester. It also asks 
that the rates on glucose in barrels be scaled downward in 
the same way. 


It also asks for a proportional reshipping rate on the 
product of the corn milled at Roby, and export rates reduced 
from the present scale of 20 cents to Boston and New 
York, 18 to Philadelphia and 17 to Baltimore, to 15.8 to 
Boston and New York, 13.8 to Philadelphia and 12.8 to 
Boston. 

A section of the complaint is devoted to an exposition of 
the competition between the complainant and the Corn 
Products Refining Company. The charge is made that the 
officials of the latter in times past have prevailed on the 
defendant carriers “to increase the differential or spread 
between the corn rate and the glucose rate from Chicago 
and Chicago district stopover points to Edgewater, N. J., 
on New York harbor, and U. S. District Judge Hand, in an 
opinion dated June 24, 1916, in the case of the United 
States vs. Corn Products Refining Company, in the U. S. 
District Court, Southern District of New York, 234 Fed. 
Rep. 964, under the caption of ‘Freight Rates (1) east- 
bound glucose rate,’ at p. 998, made the following statement 
in reference thereto: ‘I do not find that the effort was to 
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tontinue the differential with the purpose of preventing any 
competition with Edgewater.’ ” 

The complainant adopts the language of Judge Hand as 
one of the allegations of its petition and for the sake of 
brevity does not repeat it in full. The prayer of the 
complaint consists of seven printed pages setting forth in 
minute detail what is desired: For instance, that an order 
be made declaring the railroads to have violated section 3 
by neglecting, failing and omitting to include glucose in 
their tariffs, as one of the grain products entitled to com- 
modity rates from Roby to the east; that it is a violation 
of Section 1 for them to have failed to establish.a reason- 
able and fair milling in transit practice at Roby; a viola- 
tion of Section 3 in having established milling-in-transit for 
corn products at Roby other than glucose; that the do- 
mestic rates on glucose from Roby to the east are unjust 
and unreasonable, and that just and reasonable rates would 
be the same as the reshipping domestic rates on grain prod- 
ucts from Roby to the east, and, finally, that failure to 
establish milling-in-transit rates on glucose for export is a 
violation of Sections 1 and 3. 


FACILITIES COMPLAINED OF 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


An adjourned hearing was held by Examiner Burnside 
November 13 on the complaint of Florida railroad com- 
missioners against the Southern and other express com- 
panies which carry fruits and vegetables from that state 
to Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York. 
The Floridans declared in their complaint that the facili- 
ties furnished by the railroads were inadequate, the serv- 
ice poor, and the rate excessive. They ask for through 
routes and joint rates in express refrigerator cars hauled 
either in passenger trains or on passenger train sched- 
ules. The hearing in Washington was had because not 
all the witnesses who desired to be heard could travel 
to Tallahassee, where the first testimony was taken. - 

D. C. McMullin and Alonzo Wilder appeared for the 
railroad commissioners, Phillip H. Alston for the Southern 
Express Company, H. K. Crafts for the Seaboard Air Line, 
George R. Allen for the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
and F. W. Gwathmy for the Atlantic Coast Line and other 
carriers. Thomas D. Griffin, a wholesale produce dealer, 
and M. Russell Warne of New York were the witnesses 
at the morning session. The latter said the service in 
1916 during the strawberry season was subject to many 
delays, causing cars to arrive after the market. He said 
further, that while charges were made for placing strips 
on the floors of the refrigerator cars used by the railroad 
company, he had never received a car in which strips 
had been used, but that it was his intention to require 
the use of strips, because he had been convinced that 
the berries would be carried in better condition than if 
the crates were set on the floor of the car. 


SHIPMENT FALSELY DESCRIBED. " 

A report to the Commission says the Memphis Furni- 
ture Company of Memphis on November 6 pleaded guilty 
to an indictment in 8 counts, which was returned by a 
federal grand jury at Memphis on May 26, and paid the 
fine of $1,600 imposed by the court. The indictment 
charged that defendant falsely described shipments, ten- 
dered for interstate transportation, as “common furniture,” 
when such shipments, in addition to common furniture, 
contained rugs and blankets, to which much higher rates 
were applicable than the carload furniture rates. 
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Charges on Shipment Refused Account of Quality. - 

Michigan.—Question:“We had shipped to us during the 
month of December, 1913, a consignment of eight or nine 
cars which upon arrival at this point were refused on 
account of quality. Carrier interested sold the cars to 
the best of advantage. They are now endeavoring to col- 
lect a balance of freight.and demurrage which they are 
unable to protect. Will you please advise, through the 
columns of The Traffic World, whether carrier can legally 
force this company to pay the difference?” 

Answer: The contract by a carrier is to transport 
safely such freight as is imposed on it by law, within a 
reasonable time, to the point of destination, in accordance 
with the instructions given by the owner of the same. 
In consideration for such service, the carrier is entitled 
to the compensation fixed by its lawfully established and 
filed tariffs, from the party obligated to pay the same. 
The law and the Interstate Commerce Commission hold 
that the carrier must collect and the party legally re- 
sponsible must pay the lawfully established rates without 
deviation. The consignor is liable for the freight charges 
under the contract of carriage made for his benefit, and 
the consignee is also prima facie liable for the same. 

In straight consignments, or where the consignee has 
accepted the shipment, the law implies a promise on the 
consignee’s part to pay the freight charges as the pre- 
sumptive owner of the shipment. In such shipments, it 
is only where the consignee is acting as agent for the 
consignor, which fact must be plainly disclosed to the 
carrier, that the carrier must look exclusively to the 
consignor; or where the consignee refuses to accept the 
shipment for ground sufficient in law. That the goods 
were not up to the quality stipulated in the contract of 
purchase is not a _ sufficient ground for refusing the 
shipment and depriving the carrier from freight charges 
earned through its full performance of the contract for 
carriage, because the quality of the goods is a question 
of agreement merely between the seller and purchaser, 
in which the carrier had no part, and such agreement 
has no bearing on the stipulation for carriage or the 
carrier’s full performance thereof. 
charges may be brought against the consignee if insti- 
tuted within the statutory time for the limitation of 
actions. 

* * * 
Demurrage Charges on Damaged Shipments. 

Ohio.—Question: “We work under the average agree- 
ment for the settlement of car service with line A. We 
find the debits exceeding the credits; a portion of these 
debits are due to the damaged material in cars; same 
are held subject to inspection by .the transportation com- 
pany. A portion of the cars are delivered by line B; the 
contents are mostly sewer pipe and cement. It is neces- 
sary for us to hold the cars until a representative from 
line B makes an examination of the damage in order to 


Such an action for. 
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settle the claim upon presentation without difficulty. The 
cement in most cases is resacked in order to get the 
total amount of salvage. This causes considerable delay, 
holding the cars over the 48-hour time for unloading, 
making debits accrue on the cars. Line A declines to 
make any allowance under the circumstances. Our con- 


‘tention is that a certain allowance should be made in 


cases of this kind by line A, looking to line B for their 
per diem charge. Kindly advise us the legal point on this 
matter. 

Answer: The chief purpose of the uniform demurrage 
code is to secure prompt release of cars, so that the car- 
rier might fulfill its duty to the pubic in the matter of 
furnishing cars, and to avoid the possibility of its terminal 
facilities being congested with freight. The charge pro- 
vided for holding cars for loading or unloading has been 
held by the Commission and by the courts as to be only 
a part compensation to the carrier, and to prevent as far 
as it is possible cars from being used for storage purposes. 
A claim for damages to goods in transit or delivery is a 
matter wholly apart from the charge of demurrage, and 
the question of liability for damages by the carrier has 
no bearing on the carrier’s duty to charge demurrage for 
cars held beyond the free time. The Commission has 
frequently held that the owner of a shipment is not en- 
titled -to a refund of demurrage charges accruing by reason 
of a dispute between him and the carrier regarding the 
rate to be charged, or because the consignee refuses to 
accept delivery due to a loss or damage in transit, or 
pending the happening of séme particular event. Rule 
451, Conference Rulings, Bulletin 6, reads: “The uncer- 
tainty of a consignee as to whether or not he will accept 
the damaged shipment does not justify the carrier in 
waiving the demurrage charges accruing on the shipment 
pending his decision.” 


We are, therefore, of the opinion that demurrage charges 
would be properly assessable against the cars held beyond 
the free time for the reasons above given, and that the 
consignee should have promptly accepted and unloaded 
the same at some convenient point for later examination 
by the carrier’s claim agent relative to the extent of 
damage incurred. 

” * * . 
Owner Party Entitled to Damages. 


Texas.—Question: “In your answer to ‘Ohio,’ issue of 
October 28, having reference to damages to middleman 
when shipment is made from A to C, invoice issued by 
A to B, and another invoice issued by B to C (A repre- 
senting the factory, B the jobber, and C his customer), 
you state the measure of damage to the middleman would 
be the invoice price from A to B. This I know has been 
your answer to all inquirers on this subject. No doubt 
this would be correct if the damage should be payable 
to the middleman, as this would represent the value of 
the goods to him. But when jobber‘s customer buys the 
goods to be shipped from a factory, and the goods are 
consigned to him on open bill of lading, the title to the 
goods is vested in the consignee at the time and place 
of shipment, and as the consignee becomes the owner 
of the goods from the time the bill of lading is signed, I 
cannot understand why any loss or damage should not 
be paid to the owner, and why the owner cannot get full 
measure of damage to him. Will you kindly advise, 
through your columns, whether it is the middleman or 
the consignee who is entitled to the damage on a ship- 
ment of this kind?” 

Answer: The shipment above described is a “straight’ 
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consignment from A to C, and the title thereto passes to 
the latter immediately on delivery of the shipment in 
good’ order to the initial carrier. C, as the owner of 
the shipment, would be the party entitled to any damages 
that might have occurred in transit or delivery to a 


“straight” shipment, and B is only the agent for C in 


the carriage of the same. 

Strictly speaking, under the Cummins amendment, the 
invoice price from A to B has no bearing on the contract 
of carriage from A to C. The invoice price now has 
value only as & means of arriving at the true value of 
the shipment at place and time of shipment when such 
price is fairly representative of the full, actual value of 
the shipment at place and time of shipment. The con- 
tract of carriage is between A and initial carrier to 
deliver safely to C. To this contract B is not a party, and 
his interest in the sale from A has no relation to the 
carrier’s contract with A to deliver safely to C. In the 
contract of carriage between A and carrier, it is stipu- 
lated that the amount of any loss or damage shall be 
computed at the value of the shipment at the place and 
time of shipment, and when C accepts the shipment at 
destination, he legally accepts all the terms and condi- 
tions of the contract of shipment between A and initial 
carrier, 


On account of the widespread interest in the subject, 


‘and the sharp differences of opinion thereon, we intend 


to give, in an early issue of The Traffic World, a further 
and more exhaustive opinion on the application of the 


“Cummins amendment to the practice of computing losses 


or damages at the value of the property at the place and 
time of shipment. 

* * + ; 
Average Agreement Not Applicable to Refrigerator Cars. 


Kansas.—Question: “Under average agreement, cover- 
ing car service, rule reads as follows: ‘When a shipper 
or receiver enters into the following agreement, the charge 
for detention to cars provided for in item 105, on all cars 
held for loading or unloading by such shipper or receiver 
shall be computed on a basis of the average time of de- 
tention to all such cars released during each calendar 
month, such average detention to be computed as follows: 

“Sec. A. A credit of one day will be allowed for each 
car released within the first 24 hours of free time except 
for a car subject to rule 2, sec. B. Item 85, paragraph 5. 
A debit of one day will be charged for each 24 hours or 
fraction thereof that a car is detained beyond said time. 
In no case shall more than one day’s credit be allowed 
on any one car, and in no case shall more than five days’ 
credit be applied in cancellation of debit accruing on any 
one car. When a car has accrued five debits, a charge 
provided for by rule 7, item 105 series, will be made for 
all subsequent detention (including Sunday and holidays).’ 

“Sec, A, rule 7, reads as follows: After the expiration 
of free time allowed, a charge of $1 per car per day, or 
fraction of a day, will be made until car is released; 
this charge included in, and is not in addition to the 
charges named in sec. B. 

“Paragraph 2, section, B, rule 7, reads as follows: Re- 
frigerators or other fully insulated cars which have been 
ordered by consignee or shippers will be subject to the 
following charges at the expiration of free time allowed: 
For the first 72 hours, 3 days, $1 per day or fraction of 
a day. For the succeeding 72 hours, 3 days, $3 per car 
per day or fraction of a day. For each succeeding day 
or fraction thereof, $5. 

“Please note the first paragraph of this rule, which 
provides that ‘such average detention to be computed as 
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follows.’ Section A specifically states how and what 
charge shall be made, and no reference is made to rule 
7, item 105, until after five debits have accrued against 
a car. Therefore, we contend, that the excess charge 
for refrigerator car is not chargeable until after five debits 
have accrued, inasmuch as the rule itself sets forth what 
charge shall be made. Kindly favor us with your opinion 
of this subject.” 

Answer: The average agreement does not include re- 
frigerator or fully insulated cars. The first paragraph of 
rule 9 substantially states that only the ‘cars “provided 
for by section A of rule 7” are covered by the agreement. 
Section A of rule 7 relates to cars other than refrigerator 
or fully insulated cars, and it is only by section B thereof 
that the demurrage charges for refrigerator and fully in- 
sulated cars are provided. 


FABRICATION IN TRANSIT 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
Is it a violation of section two of the Act to regulate 
commerce, for the Erie and other carriers to allow fabrica- 
tion in transit on bridge and structural iron and steel and 
refuse to accord such privilege to a fabricator of the water 
tanks and iron and steel towers upon which such tanks 
frequently rest? The second section is that which for- 
bids discrimination in rates, directly or indirectly, by 
means of “any special rate, rebate, drawback or other de- 
vice.” 


The question was raised by Walter E. McCornack in the 
complaint of the Chicago Bridge & Iron Company against 
the Erie and other railroads, because, on February 1, the 
carriers restricted the fabrication privilege to steel and 
iron used in making frames for bridges and buildings. Up 
to that: time the complainant had had transit at Green- 
ville, Pa., on the steel it bought in Pittsburgh at the 
through rate plus 114 cents for the stoppage, on the ground 
that the tanks, standpipes, stacks and towers built by the 
complainant at its Greenville plant are not parts of bridges 
or buildings. 


Mr. McCornack and M. B. Price, the former for the com- 
plainant and the latter for the respondents, argued the 
matter. The former, however, did not confine his com- 
plaint and argument to the contention that the refusal of 
the carriers to allow transit on the iron and steel used by 
the complainant is a violation of section two. He also 
complained of it as being an unreasonable practice under 
section one. He also discussed the question as to whether 
the provision of the tariff allowing the privilege to parts of 
“buildings” is not broad enough to cover material used in 
the construction of tanks that are set on buildings as con- 
tainers for the water supply. He also wanted to know 
whether such a tariff provision, assuming that a building 
is only a residence, a public or a business structure or a 
structure for the sheltering of animals, is not the making 
of a rate dependent upon the use to which the material is 
put, and therefore contrary to law. 

Mr. Price took the position that the railroads have the 
right to limit the transit privilege to the fabricators of iron 
and steel used in bridges or buildings coming within the 
usual understanding of what constitutes a building and 
that to give the privilege to the complainant at Greenville 
would result in discrimination against other builders of 
tanks, tank-towers and standpipes at other points. The 
transit privilege as to such articles prevailed at no point 
other than Greenville and the elimination of transit at that 
point removed instead of created a discrimination, he said. 
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Miscellaneous Traffic Decisions 
° Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and mee. opyright, 1916, by ‘West Publishing Co.) by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
a & 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS. 


. 


Discriminations: 
(Sup. Ct. of S. C.) Under the statute prohibiting car- 
riers from making discriminations, where a railroad issued 
two bills of lading for plaintiff’s machinery and furniture, 
respectively, the goods were not shipped as one carload 
lot, and the road and plaintiff could not validly agree 
that the shipment should be considered and treated as 
a carload lot of eithér or both—Byrd vs. Atlantic Coast 
Line R. Co., 90 S. E. 181. 
Misrouting—State Courts: 

(Sup. Ct. of Kan.) The state courts have jurisdiction 
of an action against a carrier for damages occasioned 
by the misrouting of an interstate shipment, by which 
a privilege of milling in transit was lost, which would 
have been available if the shipping directions had been 
followed.—McCullough vs. Missouri Pac. Ry. Co., 160 Pac. 
214. 

Misrouting Liability: 

(Sup. Ct. of Kan.) In an action against an initial car- 
rier for misrouting, a statement made at the trial by the 
defendant’s attorney that it admitted that it did misroute 
the goods, but denied the loss claimed by the plaintiff, 
dispenses with the necessity of proof that the defendant 
was in fault, even if the situation is such that it was 
not liable for the misconduct of a connecting carrier.— 
McCullough vs. Missouri Pac. Ry. Co., 160 Pac. 214. 

Where a shipper of grain is required to submit to a 
reduction in the selling price because a milling-in-transit 
privilege was lost through misrouting, he is entitled to 








recover the amount of his loss from the carrier in fault. 
—Id. 

Damages for the loss of the privilege of milling in 
transit through misrouting cannot be recovered where 
the privilege was available only where a reference to it 
was noted on the shipping order and bill of lading, and 
no such notation was made.—Id. 

Paying Claims: 

(Sup. Ct. of S. C.) In a shipper’s action against a rail- 
road for damage to the goods, where plaintiff proved 
damage to the amount claimed, the reduction of the 
amount by the road’s valid counterclaim for charges did 
not defeat plaintiff’s right to recover the penalty for the 
road’s failure to pay his claim for damage.—Byrd vs. 
Atlantic Coast Line R. Co., 90 S.. E. 182. 


Rates: 

(Sup. Ct. of S. C) Under the rule of the. railroad com- 
mission that the charge for less than a carload shipment 
must not exceed the minimum charge for a minimum car- 
load of the same freight at the same rating, a shipper of 
less than a carload of machinery was entitled to the 
minimum carload rate thereon.—Byrd vs. Atlantic Coast 
Line R. Co., 90 S. E. 182. 

Tariff Regulation: 

(Sup. Ct. of Kan.) Language of a carrier’s tariff giving 
a privilege of milling in transit “subject to the conditions 
herein named,” held to refer to conditions on which like 
privileges had been granted in preceding portions of the 
tariff, as well as. to those stated in the same paragraph.— 
McCullough vs. Missouri Pacific Ry. Co., 160 Pac. 214. 





» 
Loss and Damage Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and eee < eecne ie ke West Pant bee by West Publishing Co., St. PauJ, Minn. 
* 


LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS. 
Benefit of Insurance: 

(Circuit Ct. of Apps., Second Circuit.) A bill of lading, 
providing that in case of loss or damage for which the 
carrier is liable it shall have the benefit of any insurance 
effected by the shipper, is not effective to protect the 
carrier from such liability to the extent of the insurance, 
where the contract of insurance limits the liability of 
the insurer for loss or damage to goods in possession of 
a carrier to so much as cannot be recovered from the 
carrier, although it requires the insurer to “advance” or 
“lend” to the insured the full amount of the loss until 
such recovery can be had, and in effect provides that 
action aganst the carrier shall be maintained for the 
benefit of the insurer and at its expense.—The Julia 
Luckenbach, 235 Fed. 388. 

Limitation of Liability: 
(Circuit Ct. of Apps., Second Circuit.) The owner of 





a vessel who by a time charter has contracted to deliver 
her in a seaworthy condition and to maintain her in a 
thoroughly efficient state in hull and machinery during 
the charter term, cannot limit his liability for a loss 


wccurring during such term to her unseaworthiness.—The 


Julia Luckenbach, 235 Fed. 388. 
Unseaworthiness of Vessel: 

(Circuit Ct. of Apps., Second Circuit.) The sugar cargo 
of an iron steamef under charter to the carrier was dam- 
aged by sea water, which entered through a hole in the 
half-inch iron sheathing near the keel, where it had be- 
come rusted through from the inside by the action of 
sugar and salt water, which had reached the plates be- 
cause the cement lining had either been broken or become 
loose. The vessel had been carrying sugar cargoes for 
several years, and the corrosion must have been going 
on for months or years. The hull at that place had not 
been thoroughly inspected for more than a year. Held, 
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that the loss was due to the unseaworthiness of the ves- 
sel, that due diligence had not been exercised by the 
owner to make her seaworthy, and that neither the vessel, 
owner, nor charterer was protected from liability by 
Harter act Feb. 13, 1893, c. 105, 2, 3, 27 Stat. 445 (Comp. 
St. 1913), 8030, 8031, although the charterer’s bill of 
lading contained an exception of unseaworthiness.—The 
Julia Luckenbach, 235 Fed. 388. 
CARRIAGE OF Live STOCK. 

Furnishing Cars: 

(Ct. of Civil Apps. of Texas, Amarillo.) Where cars 
were furnished on request for an interstate shipment of 
live stock, as required by the interstate commerce act, 
the conditions in the contract as to the carrier’s liability 
are controlling.—Atchison, T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. vs. 
White, 188 S. W. 715. 

Limitation. of Liability: 

(Ct. of Civil Apps. of Texas, Amarillo.) A shipper of 
live stock, who had made a shipment over the defendant’s 
line about once a week for a number of years, and- who 
knew that the carrier was relying upon the terms of a 
written contract which he would be required to sign, and 
who had never shipped without signing such contract, 
though he had never read the contract as he might have 
done, his failure to read it and learn of a six months’ 
limitation of action for damages to stock, was such neg- 
ligence that he could not be heard to dispute the contents 
of the contract.—Atchison, T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. vs 
White, 188 S. W. 715. 

Where a shipper is furnished cars for a shipment of 
live stock, without requiring him to sign any written 
contract, and a contract is presented to him for signature 
after the stock is in the car and about to start, and where 
he or the person signing it does not know its contents, 
and has no time to read it, and signs to secure passes 
to attend the stock, such contract would not be a contract 
of the shipper, and the limitation restricting liability of 
the initial carrier -to damages on its own line is not 
binding.—-Id. 

Rest and Feed: 

(Ct. of Civil Apps. of Texas, Amarillo.) In an action 
against carriers for damages to a shipment of live stock 
by reason of the delay in transportation as the result of 
which the stock did not get time to rest and fill, which 
it otherwise would have had, evidence held to show merely 
the shipper’s request for cars as required by interstate 
commerce act (act Cong. Feb. 4, 1887, c. 104, 24 Stat. 379, 
1, as amended by act. Cong. June 29, 1906, c. 3591, 1, 
34 Stat. 584 (U. S. Comp. St. 1913, 8563, subd. 2), and 
a promise by the agent to get them if he could and not 
to show the elements of a contract.—Atchison, T. & S. F. 
Ry. Co. et al. vs. White, 188 S. W. 715. 

Time to Sue: 

(Court of Civil Apps. of Texas, Amarillo.) A contract 
for the shipment of live stock containing a provision that 
a suit for damages thereto should be instituted within 
six months after the damage, and that a failure’'to do so 
would be conclusive evidence against the validity of any 
claim, was valid as to an interstate shipment under the 
law existing at the time of the shipment in February, 
1913.—Atchison, T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. vs. White, 188 
S. W..715. 


COMMISSION ORDER. 
The California Wholesale Potato Growers’ Association 
has been allowed to intervene in case 9093, Northern Po- 
tato Traffic Association vs. Santa Fe et al. 
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BOAT LINE OWNERSHIP 

THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
.Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
Notice was served on the Commission November 11 that 
if it will not change its ruling that the Grand Trunk of 
Canada may not continue its ownership and operation of 
the three ships composing the Canada Atlantic Transit 
line between Depot Harbor, Canada, and Chicago, appeal 
will be taken to the courts under the-.treaties between 
the United States and Great Britain for the protection of 
the rights of the Canadian subjects of the British crown. 
George F. Brownell, vice-president and general counsel 
for the Erie, appearing for the Grand Trunk, gave the 
notice in an argument on the rehearing on-the applica- 
tion of the Grand Trunk for a reversal of the Commis- 
sion’s decision, which was a part of its conclusion that 
the railroad owned and controlled steamers on the great 

lakes should be divorced from their railroad interests. 
Mr. Brownell argued that the Panama Canal Act does 
not apply to the Canadian corporation, which owns the 
stock of the Minnesota corporation that operates the 
boat; that the act of Congress cannot receive extra- 
territorial application to the ownership of stock by a 
Canadian corporation; that to prevent the operation of 
boats by the Grand Trunk between the Canadian port on 
Lake Michigan to Chicago would be a violation of the 
Jay treaty of 1794, parts of which remain in force, not- 
withstanding the war of 1812, and of the treaties ratified 
since that time; and, finally, that even if the law is as 
the Commission held in its decision, it should reverse 
itself because the uncontradicted testimony of thousands 
of American shippers is that the maintenance of this, the 
last of the lake-and-rail differential lines, is of immense 
benefit to the commerce of the people of the United 

States and of Canada. 


It was an unusual sight, and an extraordinary sound, 
for Mr. Brownell to be quoting, with full approval, from 
the testimony of H. C. Barlow, W. H. Chandler and other 
well-known representatives of the shippers’ side of thou- 
sands of controversies. The shippers, he said, had all 
testified that the little Canadian line was of great benefit 
to the commerce of those whom they have represented in 
the rate controversies. Mr. Brownell said that it would 
be practically confiscation of the Canada-Atlantic division 
of the Grand Trunk, running from the Canadian border, 
near Montreal, to Depot Harbor, for any one to force 
the disruption of the rail-and-water route, because no 
responsible person has taken up the offer of the Grand 
Trunk to sell its boats to such a person on condition 
that’ he maintain the service to Chicago, where the Can- 
adian line receives tonnage enabling it to compete with 
all-rail carriers from Chicago to New England. Nobody 
wants the boats under such a condition. There are plenty 
of buyers for boats without conditions attached, but no 
one desires any such partnership as the Grand Trunk 
proposes. 

At present there are only. twelve package steamers left 
on the great lakes, compared with the forty-eight when 
the Commission issued its divorce decree. The twelve 
that are left have 31 per cent of the tonnage capacity 
there was on the great lakes in 1914 prior to the issuance 
of the divorce decree. 

“Shippers regard this Panama Canal Act as more de- 
structive to their interests than the submarines are to 
the shipping of Great Britain,” said Mr. Brownell. “If 
this Commission holds that the law applies .to a Canadian 
railroad corporation that owns stock in a boat line, then 
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it will be my duty to invoke the treaties between the 
United States and Great Britain for the protection of 
the citizens of Canada and for the protection of the citi- 
zens of the United States as well, * * * * and see 
whether they are mere scraps of paper.” ep 

Mr. Brownell smiled as he referred to the submarine 
‘warfare and the contention of Germany that the treaty 
which Great Britain claimed Germany had violated when 
it made war on Belgium was a mere scrap of paper, as 
shown by the fact that Great Britain thought it necessary 
during the Franco-Prussian war to make an agreement 
respecting the neutrality of Belgium applicable during 
that war. But he was earnest in his argument that the 
extra-territorial application given the Panama Canal Act 
is illegal and that even if it is not, the treaties between 
the United States and Great Britain forbid the United 
States to enact a law denying the free use of the boun- 
dary waters between the United States and Canada to 
the citizens and subjects of the high contracting parties. 

Commissioner Hall wanted to know whether Mr. Brown- 
ell contended that Canadians have the same rights in 
Lake Michigan as they have in Lake Superior. Mr. 
Brownell said he did not so contend, but he did not point 
out the distinction on which Mr. Hall’s question appeared 
to be founded. 

Commissioner Clark suggested that if the law does not 
apply to stock ownership by a Canadian company operat- 
ing boats in American waters, then the law could be de- 
feated by American railroads placing their boats in the 
keeping of Canadian corporations. 

“That would be a mere device forbidden by the law,” 
said Mr. Brownell. 


RAILWAY REVENUES > 


As figured by the Bureau of Railway Economics, the 
net operating income of the railways of the United States 
for August, 1916, exceeded that for August, 1915, by $101 
per mile, or 27.1 per cent. 

Total operating revenues, $326,845,374, exceeded those 
for August, 1915, by $53,788,916. Operating expenses, 
$203,251,895, were greater by $27,939,208. Net operating 
revenue, $123,593,479, made a gain of $25,849,708. Taxes, 
$13,602,367, increased by $1,913,655. Net operating in- 
come was $109,822,341, an increase of $23,855,101. 

If spread over the mileage represented, operating rev- 
enues averaged $1,418 per mile, an increase of 19.1 per 
cent; operating expenses per mile, $882, were greater by 
15.4 per cent; net operating revenue per mile, $536, in- 
crased 25.8 per cent; and net operating incOme per mile, 
$476, showed an increase of 27.1 per cent. Taxes per 
mile rose 15.9 per cent. 

This summary covers 230,521 miles of operated line, or 
about 90 per cent of the steam railway mileage of the 
United States. — 

For the eastern railways, operating revenues per mile 
exceeded those for August, 1915, by 18.1 per cent; operat- 
ing expenses rose 19.2 per cent; net operating revenue 
increased 16.2 per cent; and taxes 10.5 per cent. Operat- 
ing income per mile increased 16.6 per cent. 

For the southern railways, operating revenues per mile 
exceeded those for August, 1915, by 17.6 per cent; operat- 
ing expenses rose 10.8 per cent; net operating revenue 
increased 33.3 per cent; and taxes 16.0 per cent. Operat- 
ing income per mile increased 36.4 per cent. 

For the western railways, operating revenue per mile 
exceeded those for August, 1915, by 20.9 per cent; operat- 
ing expenses rose 12.8 per cent; net .operating revenue 
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increased 34.7 per cent; and taxes 20.5 per cent. Operating 
income per mile increased 36.8 per cent. 

The two months of the current fiscal year, compared 
with the corresponding period of the preceding year, 
show changes per mile of line as follows: Operating 
revenues increased 17.8 per cent; operating expenses in- 
creased 14.2 per cent; net operating revenue increased 
24.4 per cent; taxes increased 12.8 per cent, and operat- 
ing income increased 26.0 per cent. 

Operating income per mile increased 18.7 per cent in 
the East; increased 27.8 per cent in the South, and in- 
creased 34.2 per cent in the West. ; 

The net operating income for July, 1916, exceeded that 
for July, 1915, by $82 per mile, or 24.7 per cent. : 

Total operating revenues, $302,917,817, exceeded those 
for July, 1915, by $43,700,659. Operating expenses, $195,- 
359,812, were greater by $23,408,076. Net operating rev- 
enue, $107,558,005, made a gain of $20,292,588. ‘Taxes, 
$12,854,930, increased by $1,192,953. Net operating in- 
come was $94,660,285, an increase of $19,104,596. 

If spread over the mileage represented, operating rev- 
enues averaged $1,315 per mile, an’ increase of 16.3 per 
cent; operating expenses per mile, $848, were greater by 
13.1 per cent; net operating revenue per mile, $467, in- 
creased 22.7 per cent; while net operating income per 
mile, $411, showed an increase of 24.7 per cent. Taxes 
per mile rose 9.7 per cent. 

This summary covers 230,407 miles of operated line, or 
about 90 per cent of the steam railway mileage of the 
United States. 

For the eastern railways, operating revenues per mile 
exceeded those for July, 1915, by 18.3 per cent; operating 
expenses rose 17.6 per cent; ‘net operating revenue in- 
creased 19.7 per cent; and taxes 9.9 per cent. Operat- 
ing income per mile increased 21.0 per cent. 

For the southern railways, operating revenues per mile 
exceeded those for July, 1915, by 10.6 per cent; operating 
expenses rose 8.0 per cent; net operating revenue in- 
creased 17.3 per cent; and taxes 11.9 per cent. Operating 
income per mile increased 18.3 per cent. 

For the western railways, operating revenues per mile 
exceeded those for July, 1915, by 16.1 per cent; operating 
expenses rose 10.0 per cent; met operating revenue in- 
creased 27.8 per cent; and taxes 9.0 per cent. Operating 
income per mile increased 31.1 per cent. 


RAILWAY STATISTICS. 


The Bureau of Railway Economics has issued Bulletin 
No. 100, carrying comparative railway statistics of the 
United States and foreign countries for the year 1913. 
The terms used in the bulletin are those commonly em- 
ployed in railway statistics of the United States. 

While the ordinary American thinks that because the 
mileage of railroads in the United States is about one 
half that in the whole world, his country is better pro- 
vided with railroads than any other people on earth, the 
fact is, however, that per population the mileage of the 
United States is not nearly so great as in some of thé 
Australian states. There are 26.09 miles of railroad for 
every 10,000 Americans. Argentine, however, has 27.02 
miles for each 10,000 and Australia as a whole has 40.41; 
Western Australia has 121.84 miles for each 10,000 persons 
and Canada, 37.77; Austria has 5 miles; Belgium, 7.23; 
France, 6.39; Germany, 5.70; Holland, 3.76; India, 1.10; 
Japan, 1.18; New Zealand, 25.38; the United Kingdom, 
5.18, and Siam, 0.86 miles per 10,000. 

Americans have also been taught to believe that their 
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railroads are much overcapitalized, but the figures pub- 
lished in the bureau’s bulletin do not confirm: the impres- 
sion on that point. The capitalization per mile in the 
United States is $65,861; Belgium railroads are capitalized 
at $216,143; Canadian, $56,605; Denmark, $61,397; France, 
$150,439; Germany, $120,049; Hungary, $71,226; Japan, 
$88,633; Mexico, $68,360; New Zealand, $55,035; Roumania, 
$90,093; Russia, $86,968; Spain, $89,348; Sweden, $32,940; 
Switzerland, $129,597; and the United Kingdom, $274,027. 

The operating revenue per mile of line in the United 
States was $12,859, and in the United Kingdom, with more 
than four tfmes the capital per mile, only $28,645. France, 
with a capitalization of more than double that of the 
United States, had a revenue of only $15,190. The German 
roads, with a capitalization nearly double that of the United 
States, had an operating revenue of only $22,285. Hun- 
gary, with a capitalization of $71,226, or $6,000 per mile 
more than American railroads, had an operating revenue 
of but $8,599. The lowest operating revenue in the world 
was that of the Siamese railroads, of $3,137. 

The net operating revenue per mile in the United States 
was $3,930; Australia, $1,786; Belgium, $7,259; Canada, 
$2,540; China (Peking-Mukden Lines), $6,165; Egypt, 
$5,405; France, $5,576; Germany, $6,678; Holland, $4,305; 
Japan, $5,492; Russia, $4,076; Spain, $4,452; Switzerland, 
$5,297, and United Kingdom, $10,708. 


DECISION MODIFIED 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
The Commission, by an order of November 13, modify- 
ing a decision of last January in an Astoria, Ore., case, 
has authorized the Oregon *& Wasington Railway & 
Navigation Company to make its rates from the so-called 
inland empire to Astoria on the Puget Sound rate basis 
either by its own rail-and-water line or by joint rate with 
the Spokane, Portland & Seattle, all-rail line, to Seattle. 
The inland empire is that territory between Astoria and 
east of the Northern Pacific line from Pendleton, Ore., 
to Spokane and northward from Spokane to Kenewick. 
The decision does not disturb the rate structure, but per- 
mits the short line to apply the tariff optionally between 
the boat route or the all-rail connecting route. 


CHANGE IN FISCAL YEAR 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


It is a moral certainty that as soon as the Commission 
can make the necessary arrangement, the fiscal year, 
which now ends June 30, so far as statistics for it are 
concerned, will be changed to end December 31, making 
the fiscal and the calendar years coincide. 

Practical unanimity in favor of the change was ex- 
pressed at a hearing November 13, on the proposal to 
change the fiscal year so as to make it coterminous with 
the calendar year. The hearing was attended by a large 
number of auditors, comptrollers and accountants. It 
lasted for about an hour instead of the whole day, as the 
Commission at one time was afraid it would. The Asso- 
ciation of American Railway Accounting Officers was 
represented by a committee composed of R. A. White, 


* general auditor of the New York Central, and F. Nay, 


comptroller of the Rock Island. Others who spoke were 
B. P. Kerfoot, for the express companies operating in the 
South; A. H. Plant, auditor of the Southern Railway; 
H. C. Prince, comptroller of the Atlantic Coast Line; 
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Mr. White and Mr. Fay for the Association of Accounting 


Officers, and G. R. Martin, vice-president and chief ac- 


counting officer of the Great Northern. 

Messrs. Kerfoot, Plant and Prince gently opposed the 
proposed change because the commissions of the southern 
states in which they operate have fiscal years ending 
June 30, and if the federal Commission changes the date, 
they said, it will be necessary for their accounts to cover 
different periods of time. Mr. Plant said—and in that he 
was indorsed by Messrs. Kerfoot and Prince—that if the 
federal body ordered the change he ard his associates 
would endeavor to persuade the southern states to provide 
for a fiscal year that will be the same as the calendar. 

Mr. White said that when he attaches his oath saying 
that the statistics sent to Washington are ‘accurate he 
always has a mental reservation, bééause he knows there 
are errors in it, due, not to faults of the accounting offi- 
cers, but to the fact that clerks in other departments 
of the railroad organization are away on their vacations. 
By way of comment on the objections raised by the south- 
ern men, he said that when the Interstate Commerce 
Commission ordered reports for a fiscal year ending June 
30, the New York Central had a fiscal year ending on 
June 30. He said the change was made without serious 
results. At present, he added, the reports of the New 
York Central for its stockholders closes on the last day 
of the year. Commenting on a declaration made by Mr. 
Kerfoot, that December is the worst month for express 
company accounting officers, Mr. White observed that in- 
asmuch as the Commission allows three months for the 
completion of reports, the express companies could prob- 
ably comply with the order, especially in view of the fact 
that January, February and March are the lightest months 
in express transportation. 

“A fiscal year ending on June 30 produces reports which 
to us are ridiculous,” said Mr. Martin, for the Great North- 
ern. “Work in the North is seasonal. A report as of 
June 30 relating to, for instance, iron ore, means nothing, 
because the bulk of the ore is hauled after June 30. The 
same is true regarding construction work on the railroads. 
It begins in the middle of April and ends about the middle 
of November.” 

Mr. Nay corroborated the declarations of Mr. Martin 
and quoted at length from a report by the Association of 
Railway Engineers, the members of which were complain- 
ing that because they had to make reports in the middle 
of the seasons, when they were doing most of their work, 
the statistics they had on hand at the beginning of the 
season were of practically no value to them. 

Sixteen per cent of the mileage of the railroads of the 
country were represented in the mild opposition voiced 
by Messrs. Kerfoot, Plant and Prince. They said, how- 
ever, that they would not ask for a recount, being satis- 
fied that an overwhelming majority of the mileage of 
the railroads of the country was in favor of the change. 
Four fairly large railroads are represented in the oppo- 
sition, but the change will work no particular hardship 
on them; hence the belief that the Commission will make 
its proposal effective with the beginning of 1917. 


RELIEVED FROM TAP LINE ORDERS 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorade Building, Washington, D. C. 


The Kentwood & Eastern has been relieved from the 
Commission’s various tap-line orders. It is now a common 
carrier without shipper affiliations. The Brooks-Scanlon 
Company, the proprietary interest, has divided itself, D. F. 
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Brooks and his associgtés taking the railroad and M. J. 
Seanlon taking the lufgybering property. 

The new order of things went into effect July 1, al- 
though neither Brooks nor any of his associates has had 
any interest in the Brooks-Scanlon or any other lumber 
manufacturing company the plants of which are situated 
on the rails of the Kentwood & Eastern. The dismissal 
of the Kentwood & Eastern from the tap-line case is to 
date from July 1. That railroad, therefore, as to all pro- 
prietary stuff, so-called, hauled, since July July 1, is en- 
titled to receive divisions that can be agreed upon, re- 
gardless of the tap-line order. 


ILLINOIS GRAIN RULINGS 


(November 15 Bulletin of Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association.) 

The rulings of the Illinois Supreme Court in the test 
suits brought by this association to establish the right 
of shippers to collect for grain lost in transit from intra- 
state shipments arriving at destination in so-called “non- 
leaking cars,” give the desired precedents in the shippers’ 
favor. 

The Macon County Circuit Court entered a judgment 
against the carrier in the case of the Shellabarger Ele- 
vator Co., Decatur, vs. the Illinois Central Railroad Co., 
in accordance with the provisions of the Illinois grain 
weighing statute. The Illinois Central appealed and at- 
tacked the statute as unconstitutional; denied the right 
of shipper to sue because of the Carmack amendment 
to the interstate commerce law, and because of the uni- 
form bills of lading act; claimed that the railroads were 
not required to weigh grain shipped in carload lots un- 
less track scales had been demanded and installed under 
' section 2 of the statute, and urged many technical errors 
which it was alleged had occurred in the trial. 

The Supreme Court held the act to be constitutional. 
It construed the act as requiring the railroad to weigh 
grain at origin and destination, and, on the failure of the 
railroad to weigh the grain, made the affidavit of the 
shipper. or consignee final and conclusive as to weight of 
the grain shipped and delivered. 

The court also held, as was expected, that the railroad 
was not liable for loss in the weight of grain in transit, 
caused by “natural shrinkage,” but cast the burden on 
the railroad to show that a loss shown by the affidavits 
of weight was merely a natural shrinkage loss. In other 
words, the carrier will have to prove the evaporation of 
moisture content, and not some other cause, occasioned 
the loss. 

The court also held that neither the Carmack amend- 
ment, operating in interstate shipments, nor the Illinois 
uniform bills of lading act, operative in intrastate ship- 
ments, precluded the shipper from suing, where, as usual, 
the grain is sold on destination weights. 

Though the case was reversed because of an error in 
instructions given the jury, it is a satisfaction to be able 
to report that every one of the association’s contentions 
respecting the Illinois statute have ben definitely upheld 
by the Supreme Court of the state. Precedents, long de- 
sired, are hereby established, and our cause is victorious. 
It is our hope that much good will come as a result of 
this finding, against the railroads and in favor of the 
grain shipper. ; 

The interstate case is yet to be fought out, the railroads 
now contesting our victory in the lower courts, in the 
Appellate Court. We hope finally to get a ruling here 
that will benefit you. 


Another victory for the grain trade is chalked up this - 
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month in the finding of the State Public Utilities Commis- 
sion in favor of D. D. Baber of Dudley, who demanded 
that track scales be installed at his station by the C., C., 
C. & St. L. Railway. Although 50,000 bushels of grain 
had been shipped by him from Dudley during the past 
year, the railroad refused to install track scales for weigh- 
ing his grain, offered for shipment, as provided by the 
Illinois statute, and Mr. Baber appealed to the utilities 
commission for assistance in getting his legal rights. 

The Big Four contended that the commission lacked 
jurisdiction, since most of the 50,000 bushels shipped were 
for interstate transit, which is the old argument of the 
carriers, by the way, whenever the state commission 
undertakes to relieve the country shipper. The commis- 
sion considers that it has the necessary jurisdiction, how- 
ever, and finds in favor of Mr. Baber, formally ordering 
the installation of track scales at Dudley, within 90 days. 

Of course, the Big Four appealed from the commission’s 
decision. The carriers are fighting with their backs 
against the wall. They realize that if the Dudley ship- 
per is victorious hundreds of other shippers in the state 
might find it to their best interests to have track scales 
installed, that being, apparently, an effective recourse - 
for the grain trade if the railroads persist in their unrea- 
sonable attitude toward grain claims. 


PARCELS FOR SHIPMENT OVERSEAS 


(Consul Edward A. Dow, St. Stephen, New Brunswick, in Com- 
: merce Reports) 


The Canadian Post Office Department has made the 
following suggestions as to the. packing of parcels for 
overseas shipment: 

Ordinary brown paper wrapping and ordinary cardboard 
boxes, such as shoe boxes, are not sufficient, nor should 
thin wooden boxes be used. Strong double cardboard or 
strawboard boxes are recommended, especially those of 
corrugated cardboard, with lids which completely close 
the sides also. Strong wooden boxes, tin boxes such as 
are used for packing biscuits, and several folds of stout 
wrapping paper suffice, according to the size and nature 
of the goods. Whatever the wrapping, the package must 
be so made as not to permit the contents to shake about 
inside. 

While the suggestions of the Canadian Post Office De- 
partment are intended to apply especially to parcels for 
shipment abroad, they are applicable as well to packages 
transmitted between points in this continent. A package 
received at this consulate from an American firm a few 
weeks ago contained a toilet article put up in a metal 
tube, but wrapped in corrugated cardboard only on the 
sides and then covered with a light paper wrapper. 
Having no protection at the ends, the tube when received 
was broken at the bottom, and the contents were partly 
spilled. 


The Traffic Club of Philadelphia at its meeting Novem- 
ber 13 had as guests of honors and speakers Dr. Ward W. 
Pierson, professor commercial law, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Herman Wright, president, Philadelphia & South 
American Steamship Company. 


COMMISSION ORDERS. 
Complainant’s position for rehearing in Case 7173. 
mour & Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al, denied. 
The Commission’s order of May 19, which postponed the 
effective date of orders in 4101, Memphis Freight Bureau, 
et al. vs. Iron Mountain et al., has been annulled, making 
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orders of March 22, 1915, effective not later than Feb. 1, 
1917. This also has the effect of making rates published 
and filed in accordance with requirements of orders of 
March 22, 1915, effective on not less than statutory notice. 

Petition for oral argument filed by certain of protestants 
in I. and S. 772, Molasses from Texas and Louisiana, 
denied. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


November 9, in I. and S. No. 968, the Commission suspended 
until March 10, 1917, schedules in the following tariffs: R. H. 
Countiss, agent, Sup. 11 to I. C. C. No. 1019, effective Novem- 
e*, 10; Sup. 14 to IL C. C. No. 1020. effective November 10; 

Cc. No. -_, effective November 20. C. C. McCain, agent, 
Sup. 11 to I, . &. No. 1019, effective November 10; Sup. 14 to 
Cc. No. 25, effective November 10; I. C. C. No. 24, effective 


tin 20. Eugene Morris, agent, Sup. 11 to I. C. C. No. 


575, effective November 10; Sup. 14 to I. C. C. No. 576, effective 
November 10; I. C. C. No. 628, effective November 20. The sus- 
—— schedules name increased commodity rates on glass 

ttles, jars and flasks from points in Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia, Oklahoma and other states to Pacific coast terminals and 
intermediate points. 


November. 10, Leland’s I. C,.C..No. 1163 was further suspended 
from November 12 until March 12 by I. and S. 900—southwests 
ern dairy products. 

November 11, in I. and S. Kor 964, the Commission suspended 
from November 15 until March 15, items in Supplement No. 10 
to Pennsylvania G. O. I. CC. C. No. 7329. The suspended items 
increase class rates from Oil City and certain other points of 
origin in Western Pennsylvania to Minneapolis, Minn., and 
points taking same rates via rail-lake-and-rail. 

November 13, in I. and S. No. 929, Washburn’s Supplements 
6 and 7 to I. C. C. No. 188 were suspended in part from Novem- 
ber 15 until March 15, 1917, coffee from New Orleans, La. First 
supplemental order. 

November 14, in I. and S. No. 967, the Commission suspended 
from November 15 until March 15, schedules on Pages 3 and 4, 
Sup. No. 7, to New York Central L. S. I. C. C. No. 215. The 
suspended schedules make an increase of $2.00 per car for 
switching freight between,industries located on the New York 
Central at Toledo, and point of interchange with the Cincin- 
nati, Hamilton & Dayton at Toledo. The present charge is 
$3.00 and the proposed charge is $5.00. 


November 15, in I. and S. No. 888, the Commission further | 


suspended from November 19 until May 19 schedules appearing 
in Leland’s I. C. C. No. 1146 and Sup. No. 1 thereto. They in- 
crease commodity rates on cement-plaster from Plasterco, Tex., 
to St. Louis, Mo., Memphis, Tenn., and other interstate points. 
They were suspended first from July 22 until November 19. 
November 15, in I. and S. No. 961, C. B. & Q. Sup. l to I. C. C. 
11044, Sup. 2 to I. CG. C. 11600 and Sup. 3 to I. C. C. 11600; 
Chicago reat Western Sup. 3 to I. C. C. 4963 and Sup. 1 to 
Boyd’s I. C. C. A704, suspended from November 15 and latter 
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dates until March 10, 1917—Western Trunk Line iron and steel 
(second supplemental order). 

November 15, in I. and S. No. 961, Boyd’s Sups. 34 and 35 
Ee eA A500, Sup. 6 to I. C. C. A625, Sup. 6 to I. C. C. 
A669, Sup. 2 to Ic. ¢. A689, I. C. C. A724 and Sup. 1 thereto; 
Fulton’s Sup. 6 to I. C. C. A131, Morris’ Sup. 6 to I. C. C. 573, 
and Poteet’s Sup. 39 to I. C. C. 297, suspended from November 
15 and latter dates until March 10, 1917—Western Trunk Line 
iron and steel (first supplemental order). 

November 15, Detroit United Sup. 14 to I. C. C. B73, West- 
chester, Kennett & Wilmington Elec. Sup. 5 to I. C. Cc. 46; R. 
N. Collyer’s Sup. 14 to I. C. C. 43, and A. L. Neereamer’s, Sup. 
14 to I. C. C. 17, suspended from December 1 until March 1, 
1917, by I. and S. 956—L. C. L. live stock rating. 











No. 4216. Freight Bureau of the Merchants and Manufacturers’ 
Assn. of Birmingham vs. L. & N. et al. 
Reply in opposition to petition for reopening filed ee ee 
Slatter, counsel for Freight Bureau. 
No. 9023, Sub. No. 38. A. Magnus Sons Co., Chicago, IIl., vs. 
_Sou. Pac. et al. 
— for reparation on shipments of hops from Pacific Coast 
points. 
No. 9023, Sub. No. 39. Worcester (Mass.) Brewing Corp. vs. 
Calif. Trac. Co. et al. 
aa for reparation on shipments of hops from Pacific Coast 
points 
we. — ape No. 40. C. C. Sweeney, Portland, Ore., vs...Sou. 
ac. eta 
Asks for reparation on shipments of hops from Pacific Coast 
points. 
No. 9023, Sub. No. 41. Chas. Mohr & Co., Portage, Wis., .vs. 
Sou. Pac. et al. 
— for reparation on shipments of hops from Pacific Coast 
points. 
No. 9023, Sub. No. 42. L. D. Jacks, Santa Rosa, Calif., vs. C. R. 
R. of N. J. et al. 
o—_ for reparation on shipments of hops from, Pacific Coast 
points 
No. 9023, Sub. No. 43, Chas. S. May Co., Albany, N. Y., vs. 
Sou. Pac. et al. 
a for reparation on shipments of hops from Pacific Coast 
points. 
No. 9023, Sub. No. 44. Baumbach, Reichel Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
vs. Sou. Pac. et al. 
Asks for reparation on shipments of hops from Pacific Coast 


oints. 
No. | om, No. 46. Frank D. Miller, Oneonta, N. Y., vs. Sou. 
ac. eta 
Asks for reparation on shipments of hops from Pacific Coast 
points. 


No. 9286. California Wholesale Potato Dealers’ Assn., San Fran- 
‘cisco, vs. Southern Pacific. 

Alleges violation of the act through failure to provide equip- 
ment, during October, to move the potato and onion crop of 
California, Oregon and Nevada. Asks for an order requiring 
Pacific Fruit Express refrigerator cars to be returned to Cali- 
fornia, Nevada and Oregon immediately and reparation of 


$50,000. 


Docket of the Commission 


Note.—iItems in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
new, having been added since last Friday’s Daily and since the 
last Issue of The Traffic World. Cancellations and postpone- 
ments announced too late to show the change in this Docket 
will be noted elsewhere. 


November 20—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Thurtell: 
9258—Commercial Club of Kansas City vs. A. T. & S. F 
Ry. Co. et al. 

Fourth Section Applications Nos. 205, etc., respecting rates on 
commodities from ‘eastern defined territory to the Pacific 
coast ports and intermediate points; Fourth Section Appli- 
cations Nos. 9813, etc., dried fruit, wine and other commod- 
ities from Pacific coast ports to eastern destinations. 


November 20—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Worthington: 
1. & S. 882—Sand from Indiana stations No. .2. 
1. & S. 897—Glycerine transit. 


November 20—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Burnside: 
8427—Traffic Bureau of Knoxville vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 
Also such portions ofthe follo fourth section applica- 
tions as seek authority to continue rates on classes and 
commodities from Boston, Mass., New York, N. Y., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and Baltimore, Md., which are lower than 
the rates concurrently applicable on like traffic from Johns- 
town, Connellsville, Blairsvillé, and Williamsburg, Pa., Pied- 
mont and Carksville, W. Va., and Cumberland, Md., and 
other intermediate points as seek authority to continue 
rates on classes and commodities from Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore and Eastern Seaboard territory 
and points basing thereon to Nashville, Tenn., which are 
lower than the rates concurrently applicable on like traffic 
to Knoxville, Tenn., and other intermediate points: 1548 of 
the Southern Ry. and 1780 of C. C. McCain, agent. 
November 20—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Watkins: 
1. & S. 893—Rates on linseed oil cake and linseed oil meal. 
1. & S. 914—Lost or damaged freight replacement. 





November 20—Spokane, Wash.—Examiner Gartner: 
8984—Clarence F. Carey vs. Nor. Pac. Ry. Co. et al. 
9015—C. F. Ewing Co. vs. O. S. L. R. R. Co. et al, 

November 20—Ft. Wayne, —~— Oe ye 6% Wood: 
9077—Rub-No-More Co. vs. B. & O. Co. et al. 
9091—Rub-No-More Co. vs. Cc. H. & 5 By. = et al. 
9088—Temco Electric Motor’Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 

November 20—Montgomery, Ala.—Examiner Rood 
9129—Dreyfus Bros. vs. A. & V. Ry. Co. et al. 


a te ye 20—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Money: 
& S. 918—Manure from Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sete ‘international Paper Co. vs. B. & M. R. R. Co. et al. 


November 20—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner McKenna: 
6060—John Taylor Dry Goods Co. vs. M. P. Ry. Co. 
ep ge yt * Motter Mercantile Co. et al. vs. A. T. & 8S. F. 
y. Co. et a 
a Se -Fuller-Pierson Co. et al. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. 
0. & 
6286—M. E. Smith & Co. et al. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. et al. 


November 20—Atlanta, Ga.—Commissioner Clements: 
8844—City of Atlanta et al. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 


November 21—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Money: 
9002—N. W. Wood & Son vs. Erie R. R. Co. et al. 
9026—Otis Elevator Co. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. Co. et al. 


November 21—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Worthington: 
1. & S. 905—Birchwood, Ill., terminal regulations. 


November 21—Wichita, ar ong ag gag Brown: 
9029—Wichita Traffic Bureau vs. T. & &. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
sh I pn Buff Brick & Mfg. Ant vs. Mo. Pac. Ry. Co. 


9068—"Wichita Wholesale Furniture Co. vs. x T & S. FP. 
Ry. Co. et al. 
& S. 937—Brooms from Wichita, Kan. 


| Digest of New Complaints| 


N. 
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November 21—Montgomery, Ala.—Examiner Bell: 
I. 913—Forest products from Falco, Ala. 
9146—McGowir.-Foshee Lumber Co. vs. Fla., Ala. & Gulf R. R. 
eta 
November 21—Boston, Mass.—Examiner 12 Roe 
9031—Atlantic Lumber Co. vs. T. & O. Ry. Co. et al. 
8991—H. L. Buss Co. vs. N. Y, C. R. R. “tie. 
November 22—Boston, Mass.—Examiner La Roe: 
&. . 895—New England lumber rates No. 2. 
November 22—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Wood: 
\ . 883—Classifications of cylinders and grate bars. 
aniline 22—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Watkins: 
9010—Minneapolis Traffic Assn. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. et al. 


November 22—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Worthington: 
1. & S. 906—Wallboard rating No. 2. 
1. & S. 916—Wallboard rating No. 3. 


November 22—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Money: 
a: “amie Smith & Sons Carpet Co. vs. B. & A. R. R. 
‘o. et al. 
9060—Emanuel Metzger vs. N. Y. C. & St. L. R. R. Co. et al. 
November 23—Juneau, Alaska—Examiner Wilson: 
8975—The Alaska investigation. 
eae Hardware Co. et al. vs. P. & A. R. & N. Co. 
et al, 
November 23—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Examiner Brown: 
lt. & S. 888—Cement plaster from Plasterco, Texas. 
l. & S. 911—Export grain to-gulf ports. 
November 23—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Wood: 
1. & S. 860—Coal to Brooksville, Ky. 
l. & S. 894—Grain from Indianapolis, Ind. 
November 23—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Bell: 
1. & S. 832—Lumber from Louisiana —— 
a i eee ned Molasses Co. vs. N. O. T. & M. R. R. Coa. 


a. Se Miller Grain Co. vs. N. O. T. & M. R. R. Co. 


November 23—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Watkins: 
ne 2 aera Potato Traffic Assn. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
ee Potato Traffic Assn. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. 
et al. 
November 23—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Money: 
9089—Miah Fields vs. D. L. & W. R. R. Co. 
140—Ichabod T. Williams & Sons vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 


November 24—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Money: 
9067—New York and New Jersey Produce Co. vs. N. Y. C. 


R. R. Co. 
9143—Richard Hopkins vs. Ocean S. S. Co. of Savannah. 


oe ey 24—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Examiner Brown: 
1. & S. 899—Grain to Little Rock, Ark. 
1. & s. 919—Bags and bagging minimum weights. 


November 24—Cincinnati, Ohio—Examiner Wood: 

0158—Proctor & Gamble Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al., also por- 
tions of the following fourth section applications by which 
the carriers named as parties thereto ask authority to 
continue to charge for the transportation of cottonseed oil, 
in carloads from Hillsboro and Decatur, Ala., to Ivorydale, 
Ohio, rates which are lower than the rates contemparane- 
— maintained on like traffic from or to intermediate 
points. 

App. 1548 filed by the Sou. Ry. 

App. 3965 filed by C. N. O! & T. P. Ry. 

a dae Creek Cotton Mills Co. vs. West. Ry. of Ala. 


al. 
e146 Procter & Gamble M fg. Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
November 24—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner be ae ag 
7768—Columbia Malting Co. et al. vs. N. Cc. RR. BR: ~~ et al. 
8048—Skallerup Bros. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
8817—Peshtigo Lumber Co. vs. Wis. No. Wm. Ry. Go. et al. 
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Anticipate 
The Traffic Rush! 


Last year many Traffic Managers had 
their freight tied up and frequently lost, 
through terminal congestion. 


At that time the power of the Hoboken 
Shore Road to relieve congestion was 
being amply demonstrated. 

A certain amount of congestion is nanre: 
this year. 

Will you wait until you have to be helped, or 


will not you avoid the necessity for help, by 
forehandedly marking your Export Shipments. 


“Via Hoboken Shore Road’ 


Hoboken Shore Road Terminal Handling of 
Import and Export Freight insures your freight 
meeting sailing dates. It offers: 



















































Direct rail connection. between the great 
trunk lines and the aul d companies 
listed below. 


(2) Most efficient switching facilities and most 
modern transfer equipment in the Port of 
New York. 


Rigid yard inspection to avoid delay. 


(1) 















(4) Electric trucks to transfer your freight 
between car and steamer, thus ONE 
HANDLING instead of FOUR as by any 
other method in New York Port. 
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November 24—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Bell: 
|. & S. 945—Special passenger equipment. 
|. & S. 917—Washed coal weights. 


November 25—Fort Scott, Kan.—Examiner McKenna: 
9014—Liberal Coal and Mining Co. vs. St. L. & S. F. R. R. 
Co. et al. 
November 25—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Examiner eres: 
7048—Oklahoma Coeftton Seed Crushers’ Assn. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
‘ m4 Co, et al. 
- & S. 900—Southwestern dairy products. 
FAL B=: 27—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Wood: 
9033—Acme Cement Plaster Co. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 
and such portions of Fourth Section Application No; 2045, 
filed by the Illinois Central R. R. Co., by which the carriers 
named as parties thereto ask authority to continue to 
charge for the transportation of plaster from Acme, Okla., 
to Nashville, Tenn., rates which are lower than rates con- 
temporaneously maintained on like traffic to Hopkinsville, 
Ky., and. other intermediate points. 


November 27—Seattle, Wash.—Examiner Gartner: 
1. & S. 925—Calumet, Mich., lumber. 

November 27—Coffeyville, Kan.—Examiner McKenna: 
8489—Kansas-Oklahoma Traction Co. vs. E. J. & E. Ry. et al. 
8988—Austin Powder Co. vs. W. & L. E. R. R. Co. et al. 
9057—Blackmer & Past Pipe Co. vs. Mo. Pac. Ry. Co. et al. 

November 27—Chicago, Ill. ev. a Worthington: 

8979—Ohio Salt Co. vs. B. & O. R. Co. et al. 
8980—Ayer & Lord Tie Co. vs. Il. Cent: R. R. Co. et al. 


November 27—Cleveland, Ohio—Examiner La Roe: 
9136—Cleveland Provision Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 
November 27—Little Rock, Ark.—Examiner Bell: 
8711—Crossett Lumber Co. vs. Ark. & La. Mid. Ry. Co. et al. 
November 27—New York, N. Y.—Examiner. Money: 
oone—Netional Wholesale Lumber Dealers’, Assn. vs. L. & 
oO. et a 
9052—Lehigh Valley Coal Sales Co. vs. L. V. R. R. Co. 
November 27—Duluth, Minn.—Examiner Watkins: 
1. & S. 904—Duluth dockage absorptions. 
8628—Com. Club of Duluth et al. vs. Pa. Co. et al. 
* 1. & S. 881—Ohio rail-and-lake. 


November 28—Seattle, Wash.—Examiner Gartner: 
8990—A. W. Miller Saw Mills Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. 


et al. 
9061—Powell River Co., Ltd., vs. Mich. Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 


November 28—Salt Lake City, Utah—Examiner Thurtell: 
Fourth Section Applications Nos. 205, etc., respecting rates on 
commodities from eastern defined territory to the Pacific 
coast ports and intermediate points; Fourth Section Appli- 
cations Nos. 9813, etc., dried fruit; wine and other commod- 

ities from Pacific coast ports to eastern destinations. 


November 28—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Worthington: 
8997—Jewel Tea Co. vs. Pa. a *,° al. 
9004—Durham Co. vs. N. Y. . Co. et al. 
November 28—St. Louis, Mo. be Linde ts Wood: 
9066—Christophe & Simpson Iron Works Co. vs. C. P. & St. 
L. R. R. Co. et al. 
4 2: eed Basket and Box Co. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. 
et a 


November 29—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner eee: 
9154—Harmon & Evans vs. St. L. & S. F. Co. et al. 
a oe Shoe Machinery Co. vs. & 7 =k Ce 
et al. 


ae 29—Fort Worth, Tex.—Examiner Brown: 
1. & S. Docket No. 901—Carload minimums. 


November 29—Arkansas City, Kan.—Examiner McKenna: 
9135—New Era Milling Co. vs. St. L. & S. F. R. R. Co. 


November 29—Chicago, Ill._—Examiner woe ay 
9007—Mattheissen & Hegeler Zinc Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. 


et al. 

9021—Ernst Heldmaier vs. C. I. & L. Ry. Co., also such por- 
tions of fourth section application 2060, filed by J. F. Tucker, 
agent, by which the carriers named as parties thereto ask 
authority to continue to charge for the transportation of 
stone*in carloads, from Indianapolis and Morgantown, Ind., 
via the lines of Illinois Central Railroad Co., and from Ellis- 
ton, Mineral City, Sand Pit, Logan and Gosport, Ind., via the 
lines of C. 1. & L. Ry. Co., to Chicago, IIl., rates which 
are lower than the rates contemporaneously maintained on 
like traffic from or to intermediate, points. 


November 29—Toledo, Ohio—Examiner ‘La Roe 
9081—Toledo Produce Exchange vs. N. z. .& R. R. Co. et aL 


November 29—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Bell: 
l. & S. 908—Gasoline from Coffeyville, Kan. 


December 1—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Bell: 
1. & S. 910—Acids from Missouri River stations. 
December 1—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Wood: 
9087—Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co, 
so nerd A. Zelnicker Supply Co. vs. T. & Ft. S. Ry. Co, 
et al. 
9041—Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co. vs. Paris & Gt. Nor. 
R. R. Co. et al. 
December 1—Watertown, N. Y.—Examiner Money: 
9161—J. P. Lewis Co. et al. vs. Lowville & Beaver River 
R. R. Co. et al. 
December 1—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Worthington: 
9040—Chicago Portland Cement Co. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. 


et al. 

Ce tetomnptiamal Harvester Co. of N. J. vs. C. & N. W. 
‘o. et a 

Cee Calf Meal factory vs. Elgin, J. & E. Ry. Co. 


December 1—Sacramento, Cal.—Examiner Gartner: 
1. & S. 907—L. C. L. minimum ages charges. 
8981—Earl Fruit Co. vs. 0. S. L. R 


. Co. et al. 
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December 1—Enid, Okla.—Examiner McKenna: 
9050—Alton Mercantile Co. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 


December 2—Grand Rapids, Mich.—Examiner La Roe: 


9160—Cadillac Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. Ann Arbor. 


R. R. Co. et al. 
December 2—Chicago, Ill._—Examiner etnpte: 
9056—Acme Steel Gopds Co. vs: A. T. & S. Ry. Co. et al. 
9086—Channel Chemical Co. vs. A. T. & S. 2 Ry. Co. et al. 


December 2—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Wood: - 
— se recs Portland Cement Co. vs. St. LL & S. F. 
. R. et al. 


December 2—Waco, Tex.—Examiner Brown: 

8894—William Cameron & Co., Inc., vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 
et al. Also such portions of Fourth Section Applications 
Nos. 618, 623, 627 and 630, filed by F. A. Leland, agent, by 
which the carriers named as parties thereto ask authority 
to continue to charge for the transportation of sash, doors 
and blinds, door and window frames and woodwork for the 
construction of buildings, from Fort Worth and Waco, Tex., 
to stations in Oklahoma as specified in the complaint, rates 
which are lower than the rates contemporaneously main- 
tained on like traffic from or to intermediate points. 

a yg 2—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Bell: 

. & S. 880—and first to seventh supplemental orders—Western 
Trunk Line Rate Increases (proposed increases on cooper- 
age, stoves and stove linings). 

December 2—Argument, Washington, D. C.: 

s ——_ lines on the Chesapeake Bay and rivers tributary 
thereto. 

* 6669—Application of the Pennsylvania R. R. &o. (Philadelphia, 
Baltimore & Washington R. R. Co., Delaware R. R. Co., and 
New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk R. R. Co.) under Section 
4 of the Act to Regulate Commerce, as amended by the 

‘anama Canal Act. 

* 6067 Application of the Baltimore, Chesapeake & Atlantic Ry. 
Co. under Section 5 of the Act to regulate commerce as 
amended by the Panama Canal Act. 

* 6670—Application of the Maryland, Delaware & Virginia Ry. 
Co. under Section 5 of the Act to regulate commerce as 
amended by the Panama Canal Act. 

December 4—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Wood: 

9090—The Iola Portland Cement Co. vs. M. K. & T. Ry. Co. 


et al. 
9024—Oakdale & Gulf Ry. Co. 
= —. e. 1—Hudson River Lumber Co. vs. La. & Pac. 
y. et al. 


December 4—Sherman, Tex.—Examiner McKenna: 


* so tame & Harrison Co. vs. St. L. S. F. & T. Ry. Co. 
et al. 

ee & Harrison Co. vs. Ft. W. & R. G. Ry. Co. 
et al. 


December 4—Chicago, IH.—Examiner Worthington: 

9115—Sall Mountain Co. vs. Southern S. S. Co. et al. 

8987—Burnite Roofing Co. vs. G. T. Ry Co. of Can. et al. 

8987, Sub. No. 1—Beckman-Dawson Co. vs. Pa. Co. et al. 

8987, Sub. No. 2—Almagamated Roofing Co. vs. C. C. C. & 
St. L. Ry. et al. 

 % oe oe. eam Millhouse Mfg. Co. vs. B. & O. 

‘o. et a 
e087, be Ry | 4—Asphalt Ready Roofing Co. vs. N. Y. C. R. 
‘Oo. et a 

8987, Sub. No. 5—The Heppes Co. vs. Wabash Ry. Co. et al. 

9120—Powell Coal Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. et al. 

a eee & Blei Co., Inc., vs. N. Y. & Pa. Ry. Co. 
et al. 

a ae Corporation Commission vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
o. et al. 


December 4—Houston, Texas—Examiner Brown: 

9109—Layrie & Bowler Co. vs. Ft. W. & D. C. Ry. Co. et al, 
also such portions of fourth section applications No. 964 
filed by W. A. Poteet, agent, by which the carriers named 
as parties thereto ask authority to continue to charge for 
the transportation of wrought iron pipe from Memphis, 
Tenn., to Trinidad, Walsenburg, Alamosa and Mosca, Colo., 
rates which are lower than the rateS# contemporaneously 
maintained on like traffic from Boden, Texas, and from or 
to other intermediate points. 

9104—Houston Chamber of Commerce vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
Co. et al., also such portions of the following fourth section 
applications, by which the carriers named as parties thereto 
ask authority to continue to charge for the transportation 
of carload shipments of packing house products and lard 
substitutes between Houston, Texas, and points of destina- 
tion in Oklahoma described in the complaint, rates -which 
are lower than the rates contemporaneously maintained on 
like traffic from or to intermediate points. 

Applications Nos. 469 and 627 filed by F. A. Leland, agent. 


December 4—San Francisco, Cal.—Examiner Gartner: 

1. & S. 912—Forest products from Nevada stations. 

Fourth Section Applications Nos. 205, etc., respecting rates on 
commodities from eastern defined territory to the Pacific 
coast ports and intermediate points; Fourth Section Appli- 
cations Nos. 9813, etc., dried fruit, wine and other commod- 
ities from Pacific coast ports to eastern destinations. 

8615—Roth-Blum Packing Co. vs. Sou. Pac. et al. 


December 4—Hardwick, Vt.—Examiner Money: 
9105—Woodbury Granite Co. vs. St. J. & L. C. R. R. Co. et al. 


December 4—Seattle, Wash.—Examiner Wilson: 
8975—The Alaska investigation. 
op 9 aan Hardware Co. et al. vs. P. & A. R. & N. Co. 
et a 


December 4—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Bell: 

* |. & S. 880—Western Trunk .\Line rate increases. (Proposed 
increases on paper, building, roofing and toilet, asphalt and 
asphaltum, candy and grapes). 
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MR. TRAFFIC DIRECTOR—HOW MUCH OF YOUR TIME IS SPENT IN ANSWERING QUESTIONS ? 


WHAT TRAFFIC EXPERTS SAY 
ABOUT THE A. C, A. 


J. A. Miller, Traffic Manager, the 

Garwood Motor Truck Co., . 

Lima, Ohio.: 

“Wish to advise that I have taken 
several courses on traffic and find 
that none are equal to that put out 
by the American Commerce Associa- 
tion. All the other courses are good, 
in @ general way, but they are not 
practical. They do not give any in- 
formation of value. Your course 
actually goes into detail and tells 
one exactly what to do and where 
to find the rates to any point.’’ 
Mr. P. J. Moran, Accounting De- 

partment, New Haven Railroad: 

“I think, without doubt, yours is 
the most comprehensive educational 
course on traffic efficiency now being 
offered in the protection of the 
handling of transportation matters.’’ 


Mr. J. D. Hashagen, Traffic Man- 
ager of the American Glue Co., 
Boston: 

“The course of instruction and 
service offered by the American 
Commerce Association is a fine one. 
Notwithstanding a long and. varied 
experience in traffic, I have gained 
from it much that is useful to me 
and hence to the interest that I 
represent. ’” 

Mr. George D. McMullen, Traffic 
Manager, the Bozeman Milling 
Company: 

“I feel justly proud to be the 
owner of such a library and those 
possessing the information contained 
therein should find themselves ready 
with ample information to answer 
any and all questions in the freight 


world.”” : 
256 Vanderbilt 
z.2 


Mr. Harry Wygant, 

Ave., Brooklyn, N. : 

“Your experience method of train- 
ing is the finest thing that I have 
ever had the good fortune to come 
in contact with. It is the most in- 
teresting reading and study ma- 
terial I have ever seen or read, and 
after getting halfway through my 
first unit of work, I have come to 
the conclusion that up to this time 
i been traffic manager in name 

y.”° 
Mr. H. G. Wilson, Commissioner To- 

ledo Commerce Club: 

“Your association is better 
equippéd to advance the efficiency of 
traffic men than any other.’’ 

Mr. A. T. Waterfall, Traffic Com- 
missioner, Detroit, Mich.: 

“You are to be congratulated on 
this splendid and important work.”’ 
Mr. F. A. Barber, Chief of Tariff 

Bureau, Wabash Railroad: 

“I do not see how anyone can 
help but be benefited by your sys- 
tem of training.’’ 

Let us send you copies of hun- 
dreds of letters of approval from 
America’s foremost traffic men. . 








Traffic in all its phases presents many questions that demand in- 
telligent solution—and intelligent solution demands that the per- 
son or persons to whom the decision is left knows the how and 
why of traffic. You, from your past experience, know that men 
who know traffic are hard to find and often when your valuable 
time has been taken up in answering questions that your sub- 
ordinates have put to you, haven’t you concluded that 


YOU WOULD WELCOME THE INTELLIGENT CO-OPERATION 
OF EMPLOYES WHO-KNEW THE HOW AND WHY 
OF TRAFFIC? 

Employes upon whom you could depend to do that which is to be 
done in an intelligent and efficient manner—men with a knowledge 
of traffic upon whose decision you could rely? Wouldn’t it be a 
pleasure to have such men associated with you in your work? 
Wouldn’t it be a relief to delegate the smaller jobs to men you 
knew knew traffic? 

THE AMERICAN COMMERCE ASSOCIATION CAN HELP YOU 
Through its training service, the American Commerce Associa- 
tion can teach men the How and Why of traffic. The American 
Commerce Association is an organization formed by a group of 
nationally known Traffic Managers for the express purpose of 
training men for the field of traffic and to uphold the standard 
of the Traffic Profession. The training service of the American 
Commerce Association has been 


PREPARED BY MORE THAN 400 TRAFFIC EXPERTS 
Men of national repute in traffic have collaborated in the prepara- 
tion of the various units which comprise this monumental treatise 
on traffic. They have given freely of the wide knowledge which 
they have of traffic affairs and thus combined experience of these 
men, which, in the aggregate, represents more than 

4,000 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE IN THE DIRECTING OF 
TRAFFIC AFFAIRS 
is given the student. And through its system of home training— 
combined with facilities for obtaining actual experience, it is made 
easy for men to become Traffic Experts. 


EXPERIENCE METHOD OF TRAINING 
We do not teach along the lines laid down by correspondence 
school theory. ~Our students learn to do by doing—and because 
they have been doing actual traffic work throughout the training 
period, we know that they can do actual traffic work under all 
conditions. Our methods of instructing are sound and scientifically 
accurate. 
HELP YOUR EMPLOYES TO HELP THEMSELVES AND 
HELP YOURSELF 

As a director of traffic affairs, you have seen thousands of dol- 
lars wasted in traffic work through errors or revisions. You 
realized that these losses were the result of lack of knowledge 
and inefficiency upon the part of those to whom an important task 
had been assigned. Eliminate such losses in your department by 
surrounding yourself with intelligent co-workers, not job hunters. 


BRING TO THE ATTENTION OF EMPLOYES THE WORK OF 
THE AMERICAN COMMERCE ASSOCIATION 
Let them know of the great work which we are accomplishing. 
With men trained to traffic under you, it will be a pleasure 
to direct your work with the assurance that no loss leaks 
will occur in your department because of the lack of 
knowledge upon the part of your employes. Let us send 
you unimpeachable. evidence concerning the work the 7 
American Commerce Association is accomplishing. 


AMERICAN COMMERCE ASSOCIATION / 


American Commerce Bldg., 208 So. Wabash Ave,, Chicago, Ill. de ee 





Address 
Position. . 


WHAT THE A. C. A. DID FOR 
THIS MAN WHO HAD HAD NC 
PREVIOUS RAILROAD OR _IN- 
. DUSTRIAL TRAFFIC EXPERI- 
ENCE, IT SURELY CAN DO 
FOR YOUR OWN EMPLOYES. 


“Unimpeachable Evidence,’’ from 
the letter of Mr. A. L. Burton: 

“I take this opportunity of sin- 
cerely thanking you for the aésist- 
ance you have rendered me since I 
became a member. I was at that 
time running an_ elevator. After 
sending in my sixth lesson paper, I 
took the examination of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way and made a mark of one. hun- 
dred per cent. Since that time I 
have had a promotion as the result 
of the additional knowledge derived 
from my A. C. A. Training Service. 
I am now earning twice as much as 
I did at the time that I joined your 
association, and I expect another in- 
crease in a short time. Previous to 
my becoming a member I had never 
had any traffic or railroad experi- 
ence of any kind, so that whatever 
I have accomplished I owe entirely 
to the association. . 

“(Signed) A. L. BURTON.” 


THIS IS ONLY ONE OF 
MANY 4 


Mr. Traffic Director, we have / 
in our files the unquali- 
fied endorsement of more 
than 500 A. C. A. Stu- 

dents who have derived / 
material benefits 
through the American 

Commerce Associa- 7 A 


tion’s Experience 

Method of Train- A i 
ing. We have a can 
the evidence, 7 mmerce 


let us send 7 Association, 
a ag American 

Commerce Bldg., 
208 South Wabash 
/ Ave., Chicago. 


you. 


/ Gentlemen: 
Kindly send 
information concern- 
/ ing your traffic training 
service. It is understood 
that I assume no obliga- 


me 


/ tion whatever with the send- 
ing of this request for infor- 
mation. 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper in writing to advertisers. 
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* sor. Har a River Lumber Co. vs. Louisiana & Pacific Ry. 
o. et al. 
* 9090—Iola Portland Cement Co. vs. M. K. & T. Ry. Co. et al. 


December 5—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Worthington: 

vor Portland Cement Co. vs. Trinity & B. V. Ry. 
et al. 

OF pg  -Pete-Comenier Co. vs. M. M. & S. E. Ry. 
et al, 

December 5—San Francisco, Cal.—Examiner Gartner: 
8941—Standard Oil Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
9023—E. Clemens Horst Co. vs. Sou, Pac. et al. 
9073—Crown Willamette Paper Co. vs. Sou. Pac. et al. . 


December 5—Dallas, Texas—Examiner McKenna: 
9047—Campbell & Cleaver vs. St. L. & S. F. R. R. Co. et al. 
9112—S. M. Bulley & Son vs. St. L. & S. F. R. R. Co. et al. 


December 5—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Bell: - 

* |, & S.°880—Western Trunk Line rates increases. (Proposed 
increases on stone, agricultural implemcpts, soda products, 
burlap, press cloth and building blocks). 


December 6—San Antonio, Tex.—Examiner Geo. N. Brown: 
ae rg Marketing System et al. vs. St. LL. B. & M. Ry. 
oO. et al. —- 
$904—McDavitt Bros. et al. vs. St. L. B. & M. Ry. Co. et al. 
9150—The Delaware Punch Co. of Texas vs. G. H. & S. A. 
Ry. Co. et al. 
9159—Eagle Pass Lumber Co. vs. G. H. & S. A. Ry. Co. et al. 


December 6—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Worthington: 
9055—Swift & Co. vs. P. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. et al. 
9055, Sub. No. 1—Swift & Co. vs. Norf. & West. Ry. Co. et al. 
8996—Swift & Co. vs. Union Pac. R. R. Co. et al. 
9054—Swift & Co. vs. B. & O. S. W. R. R. Co. et al. 


December 6—Tuscaloosa, Ala.—Examiner Gibson: 
ae S* Smee Board of Trade vs. Ala. Gt. Sou. R. R. Co. 
et al. 


December 6—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Bell: - 
* 1. & S. 934—Egegs to El Paso, Tex. 
ar - S* amnencae Egg Shippers’ Assn. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 
et al, 
1. & S. 880—Western Trunk Line rate increases. 
l. & S. 887—Dressed poultry for export. 


December 6-7—Argument, Washington, D. C.: 

* |. & S. 710—Eastern Texas class rates. 

* 1. & S. 729—Class rates to Shreveport, La. 

* oo Commission of Louisiana vs. St. L. S. W. Ry. 
et al. 

* 82900—Railroad Commission of Louisiana vs. St. L. & S. F. 
Ry. et al. 

* 8418—Railroad Commission of Louisiana vs. Aransas Harbor 
Term, Ry. Co. et al. 


December 7—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Worthington: 
8587 and Sub. No. 1—Marsh & Truman Lumber Co. vs. L. & 
N. R. R. et al. 
December 7—Texarkana, Ark.—Examiner McKenna: 
9138—N. A. Webster vs. N. O. & N. E. R. R. Co. et al. 


December 7—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Bell: 
9078—Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis et al. vs. Term. R. R. 
Assn, of St. Louis et al. 


December 8—Argument, Washington, D. C.: 
af ar 7" eons Lumber Co. vs. St. LL. & S. F. 
R. R. et al. 
8618—Brown Stave Co. vs. St. L. & S. F. R. R. Co. et al. 
8783—Kansas City & Memphis Ry. Co. vs. St. L. & S. F. 
R. R. et al. 
December 8—Los Angeles, Cal.—Examiner Gartner: 
9111—Cudahy Packing Co. vs. O. S. L. . 
9111, Sub. No. 1—Pacific Coast Beef and Provision Co. vs. 
oOo. S. L. 
9070—California Fruit Gowers’ Exchange et al. vs. A. T. & 
§. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
9122—Pacific Coast Beef and Provision Co. vs. O. S. L. R. R. 
9122, Sub. No. 1—Pacific Coast Beef and Provision Co. vs. San 
P., Los A. & S. L. R. R. Co. 
December 8—Fort Smith, Ark.—Examiner McKenna: 
9072—Best-Clymer Mfg. Co. vs. Ark. Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 


December 9—Little Rock, Ark.—Examiner McKenna: 
9083—Will O’Leary vs. Kansas City & Memphis Ry. Co. et al. 
and such portions of Fourth Section Application No. 1951 
filed by Kansas City Southern Ry. by which the carriers 
named as parties thereto ask authority to continue to 
charge for the transportation of grapes in carloads from 
Colville, Rogers, Cape Springs Tontitown and Fayetteville, 
Ark., to Memphis, Tenn., rates which are lower than the 
rates contemporaneously maintained on like traffic to Little 
Rock, Ark., and from or to other intermediate points. 
9116 and Sub. No. 1—Thomas Clingman Morgan vs. Freeo 
Valley R. R. Co. et al. 
December 9—Argument, Washington, D. C.: 
1. & S. 841—Fruit refrigeration. 
1. & S. 709—Lake and rail rate cancellations. 
* 1, & S. 870—and first supplement order. 
December 11—Nashville, Tenn: 
9018—Traffic Bureau of Nashville vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 


December 11—St. Louis, Mo.: 

9039—Laundrymen’s National Assn. of America vs. Adams 
Express Co. et al. 

9131—Dimmitt-Caudle-Smith Live Stock Co. et al. vs. C. B. 
& Q. R. R. et al. 

December 11—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Thurtell: 

Fourth Section Applications Nos. 205, etc., respecting rates on 
commodities from eastern defined territory to the Pacific 
coast ports and intermediate points; Fourth Section Appli- 
eations Nos. 9813, ete., dried fruit, wine and other commod- 
ities from Pacific coast ports to eastern destinations. 
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December 12—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Bell: 
9078—Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis et al. vs. Term. R. R. 
Assn. of St. Louis, Mo., et al. 


December 12—Helena, Ark.—Examiner McKenna: 
rn B. Lambert Co. vs. St. L. I. M. & S. Ry. Co. 
et al. s 
December 13—Argument, Washington, D. C.: 
* 5585—W. J. Boardman Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 


et al. S 
2 he) Coast Lumbermen’s Assn. et ‘al. vs. A. & W. Ry. 
So. et al. 
|. & S. 857, and first supplement order—Boston and New York 
proportional rates (No. 2). ‘ 


December 14—Spokane, Wash.—Examiner Thurtell:  . 

Fourth Section Applications Nos. 205, etc., respecting rates on 
commodities from eastern defined territory to the Pacific 
coast ports and intermediate points; Fourth Section Appli- 
cations Nos. 9813, ete., dried fruit, wine and other commod- 
ities from Pacific coast ports to eastern destinations. 


December 14—Argument, Washington, D. Cx« 
* 6469—Application of the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
R. R. Co. under the Panama Canal Act, 


December 14—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Disque: 
* I. & S. 931—Western export iron and steel case. 


December 15—El Paso, Tex.—Examiner Gartner: 
9013—Alberto Madero vs. El Paso & S. W. R. R. Co. et al. 
—— Paso Iron and Metal Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
em art Paso Iron and Metal Co. vs. G. H. & S. A. Ry. Co. 
et al. 


December 15—Natchez, Miss.—Examiner Gibson: 

ear Chamber of Commerce vs. La. & Ark. Ry. 
‘o. et al. 

8857—Natchez Chamber of Commerce vs. Y. & M. V. R. R. Co. 

ae Chamber of Commerce vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
o. et al. 

— Chamber of Commerce vs. Y. & M. V. R. R. 
o. et al. ; 

ae Chamber of Commerce vs. Y. & M. V. R. R. 
oO. et al. 

a owe ye Chamber of Commerce vs. Ark. La. & Gulf R. 
. Co. et al. 

i Ee oe Chamber of Commerce vs. Ark. & La. Mid. Ry. 
“o. et al. 


December 15 and 16—Argument, Washington, D. C.: 
* 8131—In the matter of rates on and classification of lumber 
and lumber products. 
* 7739—Southern Lumber Co, vs. C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. et al. 
% =e Fork & Hoe Co. et al. vs. St. L. & S. F. R. R. 
o. et al. ne 


December 16—Amarillo, Tex.—Examiner Brown: 
I. & S. 892—Coal and coke from New Mexico points. 


December 18—Argument, Washington, D. C.: 

* i S S. 873—Hartford & New York Transportation Co. joint 
rates. . 

* ee arteaton Heights Fruit Exchange et ak vs. Sou. Pac. 


et al. 
* 7573—F. S. Royster Guano Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. Co. et al. 


December 19—Argument, Washington, D. C.: 
* 8749—Inland Crystal Salt Co. vs. Camas Prairie R. R. Co. 


et al. 

* 7 Traf. & Transp. Assn. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. 
et al. 

* 8963—Trans. Bur. Seattle Chamber of Commerce vs. Nor. Pac. 


et al. 
* 8226—Globe Soap Co. vs. A. & S. Ry. Co. et al. 


* 8226, Sub, No. 1—The Proctor & Gamble Co. vs. Abilene & 
Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 


December 20—Galveston, Tex.—Examiner Gartner: 
1. & S. 902—Cattle to Galveston, Tex.: 
9114—H. C. Harrison vs. S. L. B. & M. Ry. Co. et al. 


Pe Fee. Washington, D. C.:: 

e Atlas Portland Cement Co. et al. a 

& Bath R. R. Co. et al. a 

* 8927—Drewes Sugar Co. et al. vs. Sou. Pac. et al. Such por- 
tions of Fourth Section Application No. 461, filed by F’. A. 
Leland, agent, by which the carriers named as parties 
thereto ask authority to continue to charge for the trans- 
portation of raw sugar from New Orleans, La., to Sugar- 
land, Tex., rates which are higher as a through route 
than the aggregate of the intermediate rates; also such 
portions of Fourth Section Applications Nos. 628 and 677, 
filed by F. A. Leland, by which the carriers named as 
parties thereto ask authority to continue to charge for the 
transportation of raw sugars from New Orleans, La., to Gal- 
veston, Tex., rates which are lower than the rates con- 
temporaneously maintained on like traffic to Houston, Tex., 
and other intermediate points. 

* 7304—City of Memphis et al. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry: Co. et al. 


December 21—Argument, Washington, D. C.: 
* 8842—Consumers’ Company vs. M. St. P. & S. S. M. Ry. Co. 


et al. 

* 8917—The Clay County Produce Co. vs. Western Union Tele- 
graph Co. 

¢ oe ae Bros. Glass Mfg. Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. 
et al. 


* 8885, Sub. No. 1—Muncie & Western R. R. Co. vs. C. C. GC. & 
St. L. Ry. Co. et al. 
* 8901—Alabama Packing Co. et al. vs. Ala. Great Sou. R. R. 
Co. et al. 
December 22—Beaumont, Tex.—Examiner Gartner: 
9153—Orange Rice Mill Co. vs. Texas & N. O. R. R. Co. et al. 
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POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD MEN ARE ALWAYS IN DEMAND, AND THE 
Traffic World is the logical medium for getting the men 
and the positions in touch with one another. The rates 
for classified advertisements are as follows: $2.00 per 
inch first insertion, $1.00 per inch second insertion, $0.50 
per inch each additional insertion, payable in advance. 
Keyed advertisements forwarded free and all correspond- 
ence held in strict confidence. 

THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 
418 So. Market Street, Chicago. 


Position wanted by AUDITOR AND TRAFFIC MAN- 
AGER. Will apply money-saving methods to your office 
and handle your traffic. Plenty of experience. Practiced 
as bonded public accountant, also auditor of railroad and 
handled work of railroad traffic manager. Reason for 
change, entire new management. Best of references, and 
plenty of them. Address R. V., care Traffic World, Chicago. 


MR. INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC MANAGER: Can you use 
a young man, age 21, with five years’ general traffic ex- 
perience, familiar with rates? At present employed, but 
want to make change account very little opportunity for 
advancement in present position. T. H. 40, care The 
Traffic World, Chicago. 


FOR SALE—Services of man, 45, married, with railroad 
experience of over twenty years as stenographer, freight 
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clerk, assistant operating official and operating depart- 
ment office executive. Satisfactory references furnished 
as to character and ability. Address “X,” care The Traf- 
fic World, Chicago. 


Railway official, 20 years with present company, desires 
to get into commercial work with commercial club or . 
board of trade in a live town. Jf necessary, could fill 
position of secretary and handle the railroad department. 
Experienced in transportation, traffic, railroad commission 
matters and industrial work. Large acquaintance with 
railway officials, manufacturers and shippers. Address 
Cc. H. 29, care The Traffic. World, Chicago. 


a 


Delays to Shipments 


Can Be Prevented 


Experienced Car Tracers 


Furnished Promptly 


Lent Traffic Company 


Department A 
Farmers Bank Bldg. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Leading Commercial and Traffic Organizations 


The National inaustrial Trafic League. 
Object.—The object of this league is to 
e ideas oe traffic mat- 
= to co-operate with e Interstate 
Cemmerce Commission, bf railroad 
commissions and transportation compa- 
ales Fd romoting and securing better un- 
ng by the public and the state 
and ~ gee governments of the needs of 
the traffic world; to secure proper legis- 
lation where deemed necessary, and the 
modification of present laws where con- 
sidered harmful to the free interchange 
commerce; with the view to advance 
fair dealing and to promote, conserve 
and protect the commercial and trans- 
fon interests. 
eadquarters—Tacoma Blidg., 5 North 
La Balle St., Chicago. 


Officers 


©. Fe Se vvcccccsccencietacas President 
Manager Traffic Department, Cin- 
cinnati Chamber of Commerce and 
Merchants’ Exchange. 
W. H. Chandler Vice-President 
Transportation Dept., Bos- 
ton ber of Commerce. 
Owear a Bell.........Secretary-Treasurer 
. M. Crane Co., i South Michi- 


BF. Lacey Secretary 
5 North La Salle st ‘Chicaeo. 


Comnmiercial Traffic Managers of Philadel- 
phia. Walter B. Grieves, Pres.; T. Noel 
Butler, Secy., Philadelphia, Pa. 

National impiement and Vehicle Assocla- 

tion. J. Evans, Freight Trf. Mgr. 

erican Trust Bldg., Chicago, Ill 

Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. H. 8S. Childs, Secy., Minneapolis. 

Manufacturers’ Association, In charge of 
traffic of Industries located at Sterling 
and Rock Falls; ill. 

. Te, WOOO: ccccccccgeece President 

A. N. Bradford ........... Vice-President 

Ww. x Burleigh . . sss sSecretary-Treasurer 

W. EL Long ............-Trafiic Manager 
All correspondence relative to move- 

ment of eae to or from Sterling and 

Falls, Ill, should be addressed to 
¢ Traffic Manager, General Offices, 

Lewrence Building, Sterling, TL 


The Memphis Freight Bureau. L. R. 
Donelson, Pres.; W. G. Thomas, Vice- 
Pres.; James S. Davant, Commissioner, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Traffic Bureau of Assoclated Industries, 
Central Manufacturing District. Knee- 
land Ball, Pres.; H. D. Eberly, Vice- 
reas OF. Rath, Secy. and Traffic 
Director, Chicago. , 

National League of Commission Merchants 
of the United States. John C. Scales, 
Pres.; Chicago, Ill; R. S. French, Busi- 
one Manager, 90 West Broadway, New 

ork, 


TRAFFIC CLUBS. 


Baltimore Traffic Club. H. R. Lewis, 
Pres.; C. C. Kailer, Secy. 

Birmingham Traffic and Transportation 
io T. L. Hill, Pres.; J. W. Bryan, 


Sec 

Brooklyn Traffic Club. E. C. Potter, Jr., 
Pres.; J. H. Branigan, Secy. 

Buffalo’ Transportation Ciub. J. H. Me- 
glemry, Pres.; Henry Adema, Secy. 

Chicago Traffic Club F. L. Bateman, 
Pres.: W. H. Wharton, Secy. 

Chicago Transportation hesoclation. A. D. 
Davis, Pres.; T. P. Hinchcliff, Secy. 
Cincinnatl.—Traffic Club of the Chamber 
of Commerce. B. H. Stockman, chair- 

man; T. J. McLaughlin, Secy. 

Cleveland Traffic Club. M. F. Doyle, 
Pres.; E. R. Bardgett, Secy. 

Dallas Traffic Club, Mark Ford, Pres.; 
Cc. BE. Hinds, Secy. 

Dayton, O.—Traffic Club of the Greater 
Dayton Association. J. W. Cobey, 
Pres.; E. G. Biechler, Secy. 

Denver Commercial Traffic Club. F. M. 
Andrews, Pres.; KR. Flickinger, Secy. 
Detroit ‘Transportation Club. Arthur 
Maedel, Pres.; J. M. Robinson, Secy. 
Erle Traffic Club. E. F. Smith, Pres.; 

Fort Worth Transportation Club. 

Price, Pres.: E. E. Wyatt, Secy. 
i!.—Greater Freeport Traffic 

Club. W. H. Jenner, Pres.; F. F. Pep- 

perdine, 

Pherson, Pres.: R. L. Byerly, Secy. 

Houston Trame, Club. R. H. Spencer, 


M. W. Eismann, Secy. 
x.-. c 
Freeport, 
Secy. 
Grand Rapids Traffic Club. L. M. Mac- 
Pres.; F, A. Leffingwell, Secy. 


Indianapolis Transportation Club. Wil- 
liam Thorn, Pres.; L. E. Stone, Secy. 
——S ‘Traffic Club. R. H. May, 

Pres.: C. Sawyer, Secy.-Treas, 
Kaneas cit Mo.) Rallroad Club. Wal- 
cGowan, Pres.; Claude Man- 
ae a, 


Kansas City Traffic Club. John W.. Mc- 
Coy, Pres.; Alfred A. Wild, Secy. 

Lima Transportation Club. Lloyd P. Sher- 
rick, Pres.; D. L. Rupert, Secy.-Treas. 

Los Angeles Traffic Association. E. L. 
Lewis, Pres.; H. C. Smith, Secy. 

Louisville Teanenertetiee Club. H. H. 
Hughes, Pres.: McBride, Secy. 

Milwaukee Traffic Ciub. A. Murawsky, 

. T. Fultz, Secy. 

Minneapolis Traffic Club. L. H. Caswell, 
Pres.; J. E. Lindquist, Secy. 

Newark Traffic Club. Pre oak Hamilton, 
Pres.; Roy S. Busby, Secy. 

New England Traffic Club. Boston. W. 
P. Libby, Pres.; C. A. Anderson, Secy. 

New York — Club. Thomas A. 
Gantt, Pres.; C. A. Swope, Secy. 

Omaha Traffic Club. C. D. Blaine, Pres.; 
B. J. Drummond, cy. 

Peorla Transportation Club. T. A. Grier, 
Pres.; C. Gillig, Secy. 

Phitadeiphia Traffic Club. D. C. Hunter, 
Pres. G. Sickel, Secy. 

Pittsburgh Traffic Club. 
Pres. ; H, Orr, Secy. 

Portland “oo ortation Club W. C, 

Wilkes, Pres.; . O. Roberts, Secy. 

Rockford Traffic Club. J. H. Miller, Pres.; 
L. E. Golden, Secy. 

Salt Lake Cit gg gm Club. A. 
R. MeNitt, R. E. Rowland, Secy. 

San Francisco Transportation Club. J. H. 
Handlon, Pres.; James G. Melvin, Secy. 

Seattle Transportation Club. W. H. Olin, 
Pres. C. Nessly, Secy.-Treas. 

Spokane "\ radsuablion Ciub V. G. 
Shinkle, Pres.: R. W. Franklin, Secy. 

ak Railroad Club... E. L. Speer, 


T. West, Secy. 
St. Louls Trem Club. H. M Adama, 
Cc. W. Eg- 


Pres.; W. Crilly, Secy. 
Toledo BARR. Club, 
gers, Pres.; Harry S. Fox, Secy. 
Topeka Traffic ‘bere J. F. Haskell, 
Samuel E. Lux, Secy.-Treas. 
Waelington Traffic Club. J. C. William- 
son, Pres.; W. B. Peckham, Secy. 
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“PROBLEMS SIMPLIFI 


This directory of Warehousemen, Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, Customs Brokers, etc., presents the 
announcements of some of the livest and most progressive of such concerns in the country. They invite cor- 
respondence from our readers and can help you if you will lay your distribution or forwarding difficulties 
before them for solution. Practically branch service available without payroll or building investment. 


SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 


Caddo Transfer & Warehouse Co. Inc. 


Special attention given to merchandise stock storage 
accounts. Carloads for distribution, less carloads for 
Cit; every. Reshipments and forwarding by Express 

Post. 


or 
TWO LARGE WAREHOUSES ON RAILROAD TRACKS. 


Western Transfer and Storage Co. 


220 TO 226 STANTON ST. 
EL PASO, TEXAS. 
FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS. 


we ag CARS A SPECIALTY. 
WO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK 
The cae FIREPROOF. storage in El Paso. 


Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory. 


EDGAR’S SUGAR HOUSE, Inc. 


520-532, LAFAYETTH BLVD. 
- DETROIT, MICH. 


on tracks of princi rail- 


conte” he Th ag bg warehouses on the river 
e wo 
front. Lowest , aR. rates in the city. Twelve aute 


trucks for delivery. Write for further partic 


Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 


350 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Storage, Transfer and Forwarding 
Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 


The Wiley & Nicholls Co. 


UNITED STATES BONDED WAREHOUSES AND 
GENERAL STORAGE-DISTRIBUTORS 


Warehousemen and Forwarding Agents. Drayage and 
Heavy Hauling a Speci ane: Fireproof Warehouse. Low- 
est Insurance Rate in City 

GALVESTON, TEXAS 


MILWAUKEE 


The Union Transfer Co. 


107 REED STREET 
FREIGHT TEAMING—SHIPPING AND RECEIVING 
AGENTS 
CARLOAD DISTRIBUTORS 
The Best Equipped Transfer Company in the City 


CHICAGO 


Jos. ‘Stockton Transfer Co. 
" _ §86 The Rookery Bullding 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
} and Carioad Distributors. 





As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention ‘the paper in writing to advertisers, 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Best Distribution Point In the West 
Merchandise in car lets distributed to all points. House- 
hold goods assembled and shipped in car lots at reduced 
rates. Cars set to our warehouses without charge. 

GENERAL DRAYAGE AND STORAGE 
oe Buildings—Trackage Space, 7 cars. 
ice—the foundation of our success, 
CARTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., 8th and Q Sts. 


ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER .CO. 
“peat Expacss" 
8ST. JOSEPH - - - M™O 
MERCHANDISH STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 


CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION. 
PROMPT SERVICH GUARANTEED. 


CHICAGO— 
Chicago Storage & Transfer Co. (Not Inc.) 


5851-61 WEST 65TH STREET 


Excellent facilities for shipping L. C. L. lots without 

e. Carload distribution. a specialty. Daily motor 

deliveries throughout the city at very reasonable prices. 
Floors for rent. 


INSURANCE RATE SEVENTEEN CENTS. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage. aan. Carload Distribution. 


Excellent facilities for reshipping without cartage. Insur- 
ance rate 12 cents. Members of American arehouse- 
men’s Association and American Chain of Warehouses. 


Write for particulars, 
B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING and MAPLE STs. 


Byvank Transfer & Storage Co. 


823-825 Lafayette St. 
WATERLOO, IOWA. 


RESHIPPING AND DISTRIBUTING 
A SPECIALTY. 


Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Import and export freight contractors, transfer and 
reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Bonded and 
free warehouses. 
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 Pirectory of Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, Warehousemen, Custom House Brokers, ete. (Continued) 
EXPORT SPECIALISTS 


THROUGH RATES 


-MARINE INSURANCE 


LEAVE IT ALL TO US < War RISK 


CONSULAR ARRANGEMENTS 


COLLECTIONS 


JUDSON | 


Completely Covering Shipments by 
~ RAIL and OCEAN 
to All Parts of the World. 


FREIGHT FORWARDING CO. 


Home Offices: CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON PITTSBURG. ST. LOUIS LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
Foreign Agencies in All Principal Cities and Ports in Europe, Asis, Afries, Australasia, China, Japan, South America, Philippine Islands, ote. 


Security Warehouse Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.. 
Northwestern Distributors for nearly all Nationally 
Advertised Commodities—Twenty Car Trackage 


Space. 
Motor Truck delivery in Minneapolis and St. Paul 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Distributers of Pool Cars and General Warehousing. 
Parcel Post distributers df catalogs and merchandise. 
Fireproof building. Track connections with all roads. 


Terminal Warehouse Company, 109-111 Rector Avenue 


D. A.:MORR TRANSFER AND STORAGE CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
2114-2128 Central Street 
MERCHANDISHD STORAGE, FORWARD- 


UTION AND 
Direct "Seanaetiens With A All Rallroads. Fireproof Storage, 


prinkler System. 


Springfield, Mass. 


Central Warehouse & Transfer Co. 


Office: 315 Bridge St. 
TRANSFERRING AND RESHIPPING 
GENERAL STORAGE, FURNITURE STORAGE, ETC 


a 


Minneapolis Transfer & Warehouse Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
122 SOUTH FIFTH STREET 


DISTRIBUTORS OF POOL CARS AND GENERAL 
WAREHOUSING 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BEST DISTRIBUTING POINT IN THE EAS} 
alt Oe ee as and Phila. & Reading 
Experienced in giving Best Warehouse Service 
SCOTT | PAPER CoO. WAREHOUSE 
R. CLEMENTS, Manager 


Trackage, Datum 18 cars a day. Very low insurance 


ST. JOSEPH WAREHOUSE AND COLD STORAGE Co. 


SOUTH ST. eeansan MISSOURI 


: : The Terminal of all Every known storage Fi build 
railroads entering PoP 7 a 


ee 


Sprinkler system 


Omaha Fireproof Storage Co. 


806-18 SOUTH 16TH ST., OMAHA, NEB. 


EIGHT AND ONE-HALF ACRBS FLOOR SPACE 
TRACKAGE SPA CAE ‘Quitnne TEAMING 
AUTO SERVI 


Savannah Bonded Warehouse & Transfer Co. 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
RAGE—RE-CONSIGNING— is 
ONING FOR ARDING—PROMPT AND 
CH—EXCHPTIONAL?. Phat 
ViGeron HOUSE BROKERS 
Members American Chain of Warehouses 
Me mbers American Warehousemen’s Association 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD please Mention the paper in writing to advertisers. 
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ie The dintied ot 1 ite on Traffic 
That Is Ta Be Printed In 
THE TRAFFIC WORLD 
BEGINNING WITH THE NEW YEAR 
: _ Offers an unusual opportunity 
| for the securing of new sub- 
scriptions 
AND WE WILL PAY A 
LIBERAL COMMISSION FOR THEM 


You will render both your friend 
and yourself a service by taking his 
subscription and we will gladly 
supply the necessary samples and 
order forms free of charge. 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU 
418 SO. MARKET STREET = — CHICAGO, ILL. 





